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Make Better Overhead Work 


with the help of the Never Slip Grip. 


It grips the wire or strand so it can’t 


slip out, and when the pull is increased 
it becomes wedéged tighter into the Never 
Slip Grip. 


Where Never Slip Grips have been used, 
you will find that overhead work is all 


O. K. and that there has been no time | 


wasted in replacing wire in a grip that 
did not hold. 


Learn more about the Never Slip Grip. 


Ask any live jobber, or write us. 


Union Electric Mfg. Co. 
Pekin, Il. 
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Klein Wire Clamps 


greatly aid linemen in making joints that 
are perfect—in conductivity, strength 
and permanence. 


Klein Wire Clamps grip firm, the handles 
will not bend out of shape and the tool 
will stand all kinds of hard use. 

Come, let us tell you more about these 
clamps. It will be to YOUR interest 
to send for an illustrated catalog and 
prices. 


Mathias Klein & Sons 


Canal Station 34 
Chicago 
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No New Poles to Buy 
No Interrupted Service 
No Wires to Change 
The Cost Averages About One-Third Your 
Renewal Cost 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
our book on Pole Reinforcing, which 
gives detailed information. 


WRITE TODAY 


Pittsburgh Reinforcing Pole Co. 


435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pg. 
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A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 
We therefore favor the vigorous enforcement of the 
criminal as well as the civil law against trust and 
trust officials, and demand the enactment of such ad- 
ditional legislation as may be necessary to make it 
impossible for a private monoply to exist in the 
United States. 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions 
upon which corporations shall be permitted to engage 
in interstate trade, including, among others, the pre- 
vention of holding companies, of interlocking direc- 
tors, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, and 
the control by any one corporation of so large a pro- 
portion of any industry as to make it a menace to 
competitive conditions. _ 

We condemn the action of the Republican adminis- 
tration in compromising with the Standard Oil Co. 
and the tobacco trust and its failure to invoke the 
criminal provisions of the anti-trust law against the 
officers of those corporations after the court had de- 
clared that from the undisputed facts in the record 
they had violated the criminal provisions of the 
law. 

We regret that the Sherman anti-trust law has re- 
ceived a judicial construction depriving it of much of 
its efficacy and we favor the enactment of legislation 
which will restore to the statute the strength of which 
it has been deprived by such interpretation. We insist 
that federal remedies for the regulation of interstate 
commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly 
shall be added to and not substituted for state reme- 
dies.—Plank in Democratic platform, adopted at Bal- 
timore. 





WILL THE WINNING PARTY CARRY OUT ITS DECLARATION? 


The Republican party is opposed to special privi- 
lege and to monopoly. It placed upon the statute 
book the interstate commerce act of 1887, and the 
important amendments thereto, and the anti-trust act 
of 1890, and it has consistently and successfully en- 
forced the provisions of these laws. It will take no 
backward step to permit the re-establishment in any 
degree of conditions which were intolerable. 


Experience makes it plain that the business of the 
country may be carried on without fear or without 
disturbance and at the same time without resort to 
practices which are abhorrent to the common sense 
of justice. The Republican party favors the enact- 
ment of legislation supplementary to the existing 
anti-trust act which will define as criminal offenses 
those specific acts that uniformly mark attempts to 
restrain and to monopolize trade, to the.end that 
those who honestly intend to obey the law may have 
a guide for their action and that those who aim to 
violate the law may more surely be punished. The 
same certainty should be given to the law prohibiting 
combinations and monopolies that characterizes other 
provisions of commercial law in order that no part of 
the field of business opportunity may be restricted 
by monopoly or combination, that business success 
honorably achieved may not be converted into crime 
and that the right of every man to acquire commodi- 
ties and particularly the necessaries of life, in an 
open market, uninfluenced by the manipulation of 
trust or combination, may be preserved.—Plank in 
Republican platform adopted in Chicago. 








Do These Planks Mean Anything? 

We reproduce above a plank from the platform of each 
of the great national political parties, the Democratic adopt- 
ed at Baltimore and the Republican adopted at Chicago. 
Each party denounces monopoly and special privilege and 
The Democrats proclaim a pri- 
they 


declares for competition. 
vate monopoly to be “indefensible and intolerable;” 
favor legal “prevention of holding companies, of interlock- 
ing directors, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, 


and the control by any one corporation of so large.a pro- 


portion of any industry as to make it a menace to com- 
petitive conditions.” 

The Republicans state that the party is “opposed to 
and that it “will take 
no backward step to permit the re-establishment in any de- 
Further, the 
platform solemnly asservates that the party “favors the en- 
actment of legislation supplementary to the existing anti- 
trust act which will define as criminal offenses” those acts 


special privilege and to monopoly,’ 


gree of conditions which were intolerable.” 


that mark attempts to restrain and monopolize trade. 
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We are not in the least cynical, but we are impelled to 
inquire, “Do these planks mean anything?” Will the vic- 
torious party, once well established in the seat of govern- 
ment, actually carry out the intentions it has so forcefully 
and unequivocally expressed in its national convention? If 
it will, then the country will indeed witness the dawning of 


a new day. 





A Defense of Watered Stock. 

Rufus C. Dawes, a prominent figure in the gas and elec- 
tric utility world, recently discussed, in an able article con- 
tributed to a Chicago publication, the growing tendency 
toward the regulation of public utility companies. He 
questioned the wisdom and fairness of limiting the capitali- 
zation of this class of corporations alone, while permitting 


capital in other lines to proceed unchecked. In particular 


he defended the general practice of issuing water stock. 
With reference to this question Mr. Dawes said: 


In the. development -of any new enterprise it is 
almost always the case that one man possesses the 
knowledge of the business and the opportunity for en- 
tering it, and that another man, or men, furnish the 
capital to prosecute it. It is generally true that the 
man who possesses the knowledge of business lacks 
the capital. He possesses, however, the confidence of 
his friends who have the capital. In addition to his 
knowledge, he possesses enterprise and good business 
judgment, and his friend, or his friends, are willing and 
anxious to commit their money into his charge. 

Under these circumstances, the arrangement which 
he will propose will be such as, under similar circum- 
stances, always has been proposed to men of capital, 
that all the property purchased by the money invested 
should be held for the security of the men putting up 
the capital, and that the one who finds the opportunity 
and assumes the management should have his com- 
pensation in a portion of the profits earned over and 
above the interest on the capital invested. 

In every -commercial age of the world this has been 
considered a fair and equitable arrangement. The 
inventor, the manager, the organizer, the promoter— 
whatever you may call him—the man who puts his 
knowledge and time and effort into the business, seeks 
to make a proposal under which, if the enterprise 
should not be successful, he would receive no compen- 
sation, and if the enterprise succeeds, he would receive 
a compensation measured only by the extent of the 
success ; 

An arrangement conducing so obviously to the pro- 
tection and profit of the investor, and to the profit of 
the organizer and manager, is of the utmost advantage 
to the community at large, for it tends to the develop- 
ment of the resources and business of the country, 
first because the rewards that are offered stimulate the 
activity of our most enterprising men to overcome 
the timidity of capital and apply it to the develop- 
ment of resources; second, because it stimulates the 
utmost efforts towards good management. 

Mr. Dawes declared that, whatever may be said of the 
abuses of this custom of issuing. watered stock, its general 
use is justified by the fact that in no other way than by 
such issuance of stock which does not represent cash in 
an enterprise may such a relationship as above described 
be accomplished. As corporations embody the most in- 


tricate forms of partnership, and as partnership arrange- 
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ments accomplishing precisely this end are formed every 
day, without protest, he urged that similar privileges be 
accorded the corporation, particularly the utility corpora- 
tion, which is now being limited in its operations on all 


sides. Summing up, Mr. Dawes said: 


At the same time, to forbid the issuance of any un- 
paid stock, as I have attempted to point out, would 
close one door of ambition to young men of ability 
and enterprise, and prevent. them from making ar- 
rangements, through corporate activity, to share in the 
profits of their own efforts. Watered stock is the 
device that emancipates men who have shown ability 
and initiative, and who, by long and arduous appren- 
ticeship, have gained the- confidence of capital; eman- 
cipates them from a lifetime of irksome sibordination, 
and opens to them a lifetime of-independent activity. 
No young man of ambition and self-reliance could 
willingly consent to its abolition. 

By this method of issuing stock the reward has been 
held out for enterprising men to seek idle capital 
and persuade it into investment. If it should be elim- 
inated, the process would be entirely one of capital 
seeking its own opportunity for investment. By this 
method the brains and energy and enterprise of our 
country is capitalized. The breaking of the alliance 
between the promoter and the capitalist would. in- 
crease the amount of idle capital and bring about 
such conditions that men would have to devise some 
other method to accomplish the same result. 

I shall not deny that the privilege of issuing watered 
stocks has been abused, that overcapitalization has 
been made the basis of misrepresentation, but the over- 
issue is not misrepresentation; deceit may be prac- 
tised in either case. The over-issue of capitalization 
may also be abused, and has been abused, at times, 
by locating the control of property where it does not 
legitimately belong. But surely some method of cor- 
recting such abuses could be devised without utterly 
destroying an instrumentality of such great conveni- 
ence, both to capital and to enterprise. 

The same discussion, Mr. Dawes said, has taken place 
in other governments where the’ same abuses have oc- 


curred. After a controversy, in which benefits were for- 
gotten and injuries exaggerated, he said, it was found, 
in England, at least, impossible to proceed without some 
injection of watered stock, designated in that country b* 
the term “founder’s stock,” and in recent years expanded 
by the so-called “profit-sharing certificates.” 

“Whatever may be the decision, however, as to pre- 
venting the issuance of watered stock,” said Mr. Dawes, in 
a final appeal, “to apply such restrictions to public utility 
corporations alone would at once deprive these properties 
of the activity of those men who have in the past induced 
the investment of capital in these industries, and divert 
their activity to corporations in other lines of business 
which could continue to offer them the desired :- rewards 
in common stock.” 

Regardless of our individual opinions on the question, 
it must be admitted that Mr. Dawes presents a force- 
ful argument for the preservation of a. custom: which, al- 
though undoubtedly sadly abused in the past, may -have 
inttinsic merit. TELEPHONY would be. gratified at a full 
and free expression of belief along these lines on the part of 
ts readers. 








Fl Paso Union Depot Telephone and Telegraph Office 


Did you by any chance 
ever notice a railroad tele- 
graph office in a railroad sta- 
tion where several different 
lines, or several branches of 
the same line passed through 
or converged? There are a 
great many stations where 
these conditions obtain, The 
telegraph office is usually in 
a little boxed off corner, o1 
behind a counter, screened or 
up on.a gallery or maybe in 
some small structure adjacent 
to the depot proper. 

Did you ever notice the 
strained look upon the coun- 
tenance of the operator or 
operators? There is usually 
but one on duty at one 
time. Perhaps you _ re- 
marked that his temper was 
short, and his answers tart 
and abrupt when you ad- 
dressed him concerning some 
matter in which you were 
interested and thought that 
he should be, as part of his 
day’s work. And did you 


By Edward E. Backus 





Mr. Backus was born in Virginia in 1868. His connec- 
tion with the telegraph business began in 1883, when he 
started as telegraph operator. From that time until 
1886 he was employed on various railroads throughout 
the country and also by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and the Mutual Union Telegraph Co. In 
1887 he became telegraph operator for the Public Grain 
& Stock Exchange, New York, and later was manager 
of the company’s offices in Bridgeport and Danbury, 
Conn. The following year he began working for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. at its headquarters in 
New York City as telegraph operator, becoming 
Wheatstone chief in 1889. In 1890 he was traffic chief 
of the through Western division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters in New York. In 
1891 he was transferred to the Lynchburg, Va., office 
of the Western Union, where he acted as quadruplex 
and Wheatstone repeater chief. In 1892 Mr. Backus 
was engaged in construction work on the Quinby Rail- 
road concession in Venezuela, South America. Later 
in the same year he returned to New York City, where 
he joined the staff engineering department of the 
A. T. & T. Co. In 1898 he was appointed construction 
engineer for the N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., becom- 
fing assistant division superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey division in 1900. From 1902 to 1907 he was super- 
intendent of plant of the same company. In 1908 
Mr. Backus became sales representative of the W. H. 
Perry Co., Boston, Mass., dealing in railroad and fac- 


tory steel. In 1909 he became sales engineer for the United States Electric Co., Chicags, 
dealing in railroad supplies. In September, 1911, he was appointed superintendent of tele- 
graph and signal engineer for the El Paso & Southwestern System, El Paso, Texas. Mr. 
Backus was one of the organizers of the New York Telephone Society. He is a member of 
the Association of Ry. Teleg. Supts., the Railway Signal Association and the A. I. E. E. 























wonder why the railroad employed such a disagreeable per- 
son in a public or semi-public capacity? If you did, you 
probably did not know that the man who annoyed you was 
harassed almost beyond human endurance by a mess of 
detail work that he was personally perfectly able 
to handle efficiently under favorable conditions but which 
he was quite unable to handle to the satisfaction of any- 
body including himself, because of the unfavorable condi- 





Portion of Office Under New Plan, as Seen From Outside the Conductor’s Counter. 
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tions all through the office by which he was surrounded. 
In these days railroad relay telegraph offices are for 
the most part well equipped. Dispatchers’ offices are being 
furnished with many conveniences to ease the burdens of 
the long suffering dispatcher. But the operator in the big 
depot telegraph office is left to suffer, usually in silence, 
and to endure the curses and the fault findings of both his 
railroad comrades and the general public. These are al- 
most invariably undeserved, 
for the reason that his effi- 
ciency is narrowly limited 
by his office equipment. 
Possibly the worst condi- 
tions to be found in telegraph 
offices of the kind in ques- 
tion, are those which exist in 
Union Depots. In railroad 
stations of this kind, there 
is commonly a jumble of 
telegraph apparatus, arranged 
with no thought or considera- 
tion of the requirements of 
the case; without thought of 
the demands which must be 
made upon the time, the skill 
and the endurance of the 
telegrapher; and also with- 
out consideration of the lack 
of efficiency, the lack of good 
service that must of a sure- 
ty result from such an un- 
considered matter. 
Conditions of this kind are 
in many cases, due to growth, 
increase in the number of 
telegraph or telephone wires 
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or both, that the depot operator has to handle. Perhaps 
the initial installation may have been such that the operator 
in charge could originally render entirely satisfactory serv- 
ice. As the number of and instruments increase 
little consideration is given to the rearrangement of the 
general plan~of the office equipment?” ~The division line- 
man is just sent around to “stick in” some new “junk.” 
After the “sticking in” process has been several times 
repeated, the operator finds himself swamped. 

The trouble seems to be that the railroad officers under 
whose charge such matters come, are usually too busy with 
other matters which seem of more importance, to give 
the depot telegraph office serious consideration. In some 
cases perhaps a desire to “keep down expenses,” has a lot 
to do with the failure to correct such conditions. It is a 
fact that many of the railways of the country give less 
consideration to the matter of maintaining efficient sys- 
tems of electrical communication, than to any other mat- 
ter connected with their operation. 

This is simply because the electrical communication de- 
partment has never yet on any railroad, shown that it in 
any way participates in the earnings of the road. Why 
should not the telegraph department be credited with par- 
ticipation in the earnings as well as debited with a share 
in the expense? 

It is, when all is lovely and the wires working finely, 
usually regarded by the management as a drag, a non- 
productive attribute, a source of expense without adequate 
return; and the big depot office, is perhaps regarded as the 
last joint in a.-tail end thing. 

3ut let the wires go down, let the service be interrupted 
from any cause, and the officer in charge of the telegraph 
department immediately becomes a creature to be con- 
sulted, to be appealed to, to be trusted in, for the moment 
a creature of importance, in short the whole works. But 
when all is put to rights, he may as quickly become a 
creature to be censured, for a failure quite beyond his 
control. When the dust has lifted, he may find himself 
back again on his same old tolerated footing. If the rail- 
way officers responsible for the conduct of such offices, 
could spare the time to really consider the importance of 


wires 





The Old “Helter-Skeliter’’ Office Arrangement Now Displaced. 
~ 
Why 


conducting them in an efficient manner, it is probable that 
they would be better furnished and equipped. 

I did not intend to discuss railway telegraph .systems 
at large, however, but, to write about the telegraph’ offices 
in large railroad stations, and the El Paso, Texas,: Union 
Depot office in particular. 

The old telegraph office in the El Paso Union Depot 
was not an exception to the general run of offices of the 
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kind, unless .the fact that, at no time since its establish- 
ment, had the office arrangement and equipment been such 
as to render good service possible, constitutes a difference. 

The original installation of telegraph equipment was 
made on two ancient quartet tables, the peg switchboard 
being located across one corner of the room. The single 
operator on duty was therefore required to do telegraphi«, 
work or to manipulate apparatus at points so removed 

















Cc. E. Waterhouse. 


from other apparatus that he could not by any possibility 
hear and answer all calls promptly. From time to time 
the addition of wires and associated instruments made mat- 
ters worse. 

When there was no more space for telegraph instru- 
ments on the quartet tables, additions were set up on a 
plain deal table of the common or kitchen variety. The 
telephone instruments were placed on boards supported by 
the partition frames of the quartet tables. Finally one of 
the roads equipped its El Paso division with telephone 
train dispatching and the Flexiphone telephone arm em- 
ployed in connection therewith had to be mounted on a 
wooden tripod which rested on the floor in a corner. 

A section of the old office arrangement is shown in an 
accompanying illustration, but does not however, convey 
an adequate idea of the conditions which obtained. 

The El Paso Union Depot office is a three trick office 
and one man covers each trick. The conditions were such 
that the operator on duty, particularly during the hours 
of the day trick, was. quite incapable of hearing all calls. 
The office had grown until the single operator found it 
necessary to handle train orders, O. S. trains, etc., on ten 
telegraph train wires and on one telephone train circuit, 
and to handle one city commercial telephone circuit and 
one auxiliary yard telephone circuit. In addition to these, 
four other railroad telegraph circuits were cut through his 
switchboard for test. 

The noise of the many sounders in the small office, 
resembled that in a boiler shop. Everybody interested in 
the handling of business by or through the Union Depot 
office was complaining. Local dispatchers made it a prac- 
tice to call the depot operator on the commercial telephone 
circuit to tell him to answer on the telegraph. 

C. E. Waterhouse, the day trick operator and manager 
of the depot, had repeatedly urged that some measure of 
relief be taken. His earnest representations of the case 
becanie such as to induce W. R. Martin, superintendent of 
the El Paso Union Depot to give the matter careful con- 
sideration and study. 
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From Mr. Martin’s study of the case the new Union 
Depot telegraph office has resulted. Mr. Martin came 
to the conclusion that the situation could only be met by 
either a substantial increase in operating cost or by mak- 
ing substantial changes in the arrangement of the office 
and office equipment. 

To handle the business of the office during the day trick 
in a manner which would be satisfactory to all concerned, 
would, with the old equipment, have required an additional 
annual expenditure for operation of $2,400. The work of 
the office during the day trick hours was not more than 
one capable operator could easily handle if the work could 
be brought within his reach, or range of efficiency; but with 
the old office equipment and arrangement one operator could 
not by any means attend to it properly. 

The question of providing means by which the heavy 
increase in operating cost might be provided by the ap- 
plication of proper engineering methods was discussed by 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Waterhouse with the writer, and the 
office equipment arrangement shown in accompanying il- 
lustrations was decided upon. One of these shows a view 
of the new office inside the conductors’ counter and in the 
other view the conductors’ counter is shown, with the 
new equipment in the background. 

The arrangement consists of a long operating table ex- 
tending the entire width of the room. This table is pro- 
vided with pigeon hole receptacles, conveniently placed and 
of dimensions to accommodate the various blanks and 
forms employed. It is also provided with drawers similar- 
ly proportioned to hold other forms and “sent business.” 

Drop leaf typewriter shelves are so arranged that they 
may be moved to any point desired along the table, and 
adequate space for pen and stylus work is also provided 
throughout its length. 

Every telegraph train wire is equipped with a telegraph 
selector operated locally from the main line relays. It is 
so associated with the several sets of telegraph instru- 
ments that any set of instruments with its associated selec- 
tor may be connected with any wire through the peg switch- 





Another View of the New Office, Back of the Counter. 


board. All of the selectors have the same combination. 

The switchboard is located at the center of the operat- 
ing table within easy reach of the operator when seated. 
Every telegraph train wire is connected to spring jacks 
and signals which are mounted in a cabinet located at the 
center of the table below the telegraph switchboard and 
of course within convenient reach of the operator when 
seated. 
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All telegraph relays are placed at the back of the table 
under the line of pigeon hole receptacles previously re- 
ferred to, but are so situated that they may be conveniently 
adjusted. Sounders and keys associated with each relay, 
are placed on the table immediately in front of each relay 
location, A small switch is immediately adjacent to each 
sounder and connected in the local circuit so that the local 
sounder circuit is normally open. 

The telegraph selectors and the necessary resistance 
coils, fuses and switches required in connection with the 
several local circuits, are enclosed within a glass front 
cabinet at the left of the operating table. Two sources of 
local E. M. F. are provided and the local selector, sounder 
and bell system may, by turning a switch, be connected 
either with a 50 volt generator located in the uptown relay 
office of the El Paso & Southwestern System, or with 
a 50 volt generator located in the main uptown office of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The main local leads from each generator are equipped 
with fuses to carry the entire local load and each branch 
of the local system is protected with suitable fuses, all 
contained within the selector cabinet. Morse telegraph 
calls are not employed to call the Union Depot on any of 
the telegraph train wires. A dispatcher or operator on 
any of the train wires, desiring to work with Union Depot, 
simply makes the combination of the depot selectors with 
his telegraph key. The responsive action of the selector 
causes a bell, which is common to all the wires, to ring 
and at the same time operates a signal corresponding with 
the line, in the jack cabinet previously mentioned, indicat- 
ing the line on which the call is made. 

The Union Depot operator connects his working Morse 
instrument with the line indicated, by inserting a plug in 
the line jack. This action also automatically restores the 
the signal to normal and silences the bell, which will con- 
tinue ringing until the signal is restored to its normal 
position. 

If the operator should be working on another wire 
when a call comes in he momentarily opens his keg and 
plugs in on the proper line jack with another plug con- 
nected with an extra set of Morse instruments provided for 
the purpose. He signals “25,” at the same time marking 
the number of the wire on a scratch pad. When through 
on the first wire, he plugs his working set in on the wire 
that he “stood off’ and signs his office call to indicate that 
he is ready to give his attention to business on the second 
wire. 

Adjacent to the spring jack cabinet, a Flexiphone arm is 
mounted on the table top and carries the transmitter and 
receiver which are connected with the telephone train 
dispatching circuit, Two desk stands, one connected with 
the commercial telephone exchange system and the other 
with the auxiliary yard telephone system, rest upon the 
top of the spring jack cabinet. All are conveniently ac- 
cessible to the operator without it being necessary for 
him to leave his seat. 


While at the present time only one operator is required 
to handle all the Union Depot business on any one trick, 
two resonators and working Morse sets have been provided 
terminating in cords and plugs. Two operators may there- 
fore be employed if necessary. All circuits appearing in the 
spring jack cabinet are equally and conveniently accessible 
to both. 

Under normal conditions only the sounder of the one 
working telegraph set (or in case two regular operators 
should ever be employed on one trick, the sounders of two 
working sets), is in operation. The office instead of re- 
sounding with a roaring bedlam of noise, is extremely 
quiet. When the operator on duty is not engaged on 
some telegraph wire, there is no sounder noise whatever, 
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and only the faint clicking of the relays and selectors is 
heard, 

All the telegraph line relays are provided with sounders 
as previously stated and, in an emergency, any of these 
may be cut in service by simply moving a small switch. 
With this arrangement as many as eight telegraph op- 
erators may work at the operating table without hindrance 
or inconvenience. In one of the illustrations an operator 
is shown receiving at one of the regular working sets 
while another is seated at another part of the table send- 
ing. 

Supt. Martin and Managing Operator Waterhouse are 
very proud of their new telegraph office and declare that 
it could not be improved upon. The cost of the entire 
new equipment was less than the salary of one additional 
first class operator for six months. 

W. R. Martin is a railroad man of many years’ experi- 
ence. He has been connected with many railroad systems 
in the West, particularly with the Gould lines as telegraph- 
er, agent, dispatcher and superintendent and was for some 
years general manager of the El Paso & North Eastern 
R. R. Co, which is now a part of the El Paso & South- 
western System. Since the construction of the fine Union 
Depot at El Paso, Mr, Martin has been superintendent of 
the Union Depot Co. He was a personal friend and intimate 
of the late Jay Gould and is one of the most popular rail- 
road men in the Southwest. 

Charles E. Waterhouse was born in Mayview, Mo., in 
1866. He entered the service of the C. & A. R. R. as 
telegraph operator in 1881 and remained with that line un- 
til 1884, Since then he has been employed by several of 
the Western railroads as relay and copyist operator, and 
as train dispatcher. He went to El Paso in 1891 and has 
served since then with the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio R. R., the Southern Pacific R. R. and with the Ei 
Paso Union Depot Co., by which he is now employed. Mr. 
Waterhouse has been a member of the Train Dispatchers’ 
Association of America for twenty-one years. 

It may be said in conclusion that the El Paso Union De- 
pot equipment is so arranged that should any or all of the 
railroads whose train wires enter the U. D. office, ever 
change from telegraph to telephone train dispatching, no 
difficulty would be experienced. By slight changes in the 
office wiring and wiring of the spring jack cabinet, and 
by either substituting telephone selectors for the present 
telegraph selectors, or by simply changing the combinations 
of the present selectors, it can be adapted to the require- 
ments of telephone dispatching circuits without in the least 
detracting from its efficiency and convenience. The neat 
appearance -of the new office is due to the skillful and 
painstaking work of E. W. Schrader by whom the equip- 
ment was instaled. 





Telephone Men Join A. I. E. E. 

The June issue of the Proceedings of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers contains the names of a 
large number engaged in various branches of telephone 
work, who have become associate members of the Institute. 

They are: Frederick A. Braeder, inspector, Western 
Electric Co., New York; Elmer C. Buchanan, telephone en- 
gineer, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Norbert Carolin, electric inspector, Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York; Alexander K. Chapman, record clerk, 
plant engineering department, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Harry B. Gilmore, manager, 
Western Electric Co., Boston, Mass.; Theodore E. Irwin, 
wire chief, Southwestern Home. Telephone Co., Redlands, 
Cal.; Barry H. Jones, engineering department, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York; Alexander E. 
Keith, chief engineer, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; 
Arthur Kneisel, assistant engineer, North Electric Co., 
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Cleveland, Phio; Frank J. Lusby, traffic department, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Washington, D. C.; 
William R. McGovern, engineer of inventory and apprais- 
als, central group Bell telephone companies, Chicago; 
Charles E. Palmer, chief long distance observation depart- 
ment, Canadian Bell Telephone Co., Toronto, Ont.; Thomas 
S. Pierce, wire chief, Iowa Telephone Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Chester C. Pratt, district plant superintendent, Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Rodney G. Richardson, wire chief, Helena Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., Helena, Mont.; Maynard H. Riley, 
facilities engineer, Central Union Telephone Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Bertram D. Wilder, facilities engineer, Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Ray S. Wil- 
bur, engineer, Western Electric Co., New York; William 
H. Winter, general plant superintendent, Bell Telephone 
Co., of Canada, Montreal, Can.; and Robert F. Wolf, 
traffic engineering department, Bell Telephone Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





Central of Georgia Now Using Telephone Dispatching. 


The first trains were dispatched over the new selective 
telephone system, recently installed on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad, between Macon and Atlanta about the 
middle of June. The change from the telegraph to .the 
telephone was made easily and without a hitch and no 
time was lost in the train schedules. 

There are seventeen stations between Macon and At- 
lanta, besides fifteen siding telephones installed in booths 
along the right of way for tise of conductors with port- 
able telephones. All trains will be dispatched by means 
of the telephone, while messages and emergency calls 
will be sent over the telegraph wires. Cut-in stations 
will be located along the line, so that in the event of 
trouble, the telegraph wires may be used in transmitting 
telephone calls. 





New Opening for Central Bell Group. 

Beginning July 1, the five Bell companies comprising 
the central group came under the control each of a 
general manager. Alonzo Burt, treasurer of the five com- 
panies, resigned that position to take a vice-presidency, 
in charge of operations of them all, B. W. Trafford, formerly 
second vice-president, having resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of vice-president of the First National Bank, of Boston. 

The positions of general agent for public relations, general 
agent for connecting companies and general plant superin- 
tendent are abolished, and the duties will be assumed by the 
general managers. C. E. Mosley resigns as secretary of 
the various companies and becomes their treasurer. He is 
succeeded as secretary by W. I. Mizner. Clifford Arrick is 
manager of the publicity department for the five companies. 

The general manager of the Chicago Telephone Co., and 
of the Illinois business of the Central Union company, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is H. F. Hill. S. J. Larned is his 
assistant. H. O. Seymour is general manager of the Wis- 
consin. Telephone Co., with headquarters at Milwaukee. E. 
A. Reed is general manager in Ohio of the Central Union 
company and also general manager of the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Columbus. L. N. Whitney 
is general manager of the Central Union in Indiana, with 
headquarters in Indianapolis. A. von Schlegel is general 
manager of the Michigan State Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 





Eight Hour Day for Boston Operators. 

An eight-hour day, to become effective not later than 
January 1, 1913, has been promised the operators of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Boston, Mass., 
by Jasper N. Keller, president. 














A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


MANFORD SAVAGE, president of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., Champaign, IIl., and president of the National 
Independent Telephone Assn., has played a prominent part 
in national as well as local Independent telephone affairs. 
He has been connected with the Home company since 
1900, its secretary for 
four years and its presi- 
dent since; he is a di- 
rector of the Illinois 
Toll Clearing Co.; has 
been three times presi- 
dent of the _ Illinois 
Independent Telephone 
Assn.; has served as 
treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Independent asso- 
ciation; was elected 
president of the National 
Independent Telephone 
Assn. in 1911 and re- 
elected in 1912. Mr. 
Savage was born in Ma- 
coupin county, Ill., May 
24, 1854. He graduated 
from the University of 
Illinois with the degree, 
B. S., and was admitted 
to the practice of law in 
1881, in which profession he has since continued actively, 
although the telephone business has, of late years, drawn 
heavily on his time. Mr. Savage is a Phi Beta Gamma, an 
Elk, a K. P. and a member of the Champaign County 
Country Club as also of the Illinois State bar Assn. 

















CHARLES E. TARTE, general manager of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., general manager 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Jackson, Mich., and secre- 
tary and general manager of the Citizeas Telephone Co., 
of Battle Creek, and the Citizens Telephone Co., of Mar- 
shall, Mich., was born in 
Muskegon, Mich., Octo- 
ber 31, 1869. Educated 
in the parochial and pub- 
lic schools of Muskegon, 
he began his business 
career at the age of 
twelve, selling papers and 
carrying messages for 
the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. He started in 
1883 as night operator 
for the Michigan Tele- 
phone Co., at Muskegon; 
later was traffic manager 
for the same company at 
Grand Rapids and De- 
troit; then switchboard 
man for the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Exchange 
Co., at St. Paul; then, 
successively, traffic man- 
ager, wire chief, local 
manager and general manager for the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids. Mr. Tarte has been president of the 
Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Assn. since its 
He is a member of the order of Knights of 

















organization. 
Columbus. 


WALTER H. TRIMM, secretary and general manager 
of the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co., of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, was born in Park Ridge, Ill. He 
was educated in the Park Ridge grade schools and the 
Chicago High School. Mr. Trimm entered the Independ- 
ent telephone field in 
February, 1900, associat- 
ing himself with the 
Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., of Chicago, 
in the capacity of assist- 
ant sales manager. He 
remained with that cor- 
poration for three years, 
severing his connection 
in January, 1903, to go 
with the Monarch Tele- 
phone Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago. He 
continued with that com- 
pany for nine years, as 
sales manager and sec- 
retary. In January, 1912, 
a reorganization of the 
Monarch _ Telephone 
Manufacturing Co. was 
effected by Mr. Trimm 
and the company’s fac- 
tory was removed from Chicago to Fort Dodge, Iowa, its 
present home. In the reorganization, which brought about 
many changes in the directing influences of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Trimm became secretary and general manager, 
in which capacities he has continued since that time. 

















WILLIAM S. PACA, secretary and general manager of 
the Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa., was born in 
Baltimore, Md., August 27, 1863. He is a member of the 
A. I. E. E. He entered the telephone business, after three 
years spent on a farm, in 1882, in the Baltimore exchange 
of the Bell company. 
Three years later he 
went with the Viaduct 
Mfg. Co. Baltimore. 
During 1886 he _ was 
doing special engineer- 
ing work on the first 
electrical street railway 
operated in the U. S., 
also conducting long dis- 
tance tests between Bal- 





timore, Washington, 
New York and _ other 
large cities. This is be- 


lieved to have been the 
first long distance serv- 
ice over copper circuits 
generally known of. Mr. 
Paca went with the C. 
& P. Bell in 1887, re- 
maining until 1894, when 
he engaged in general 
electrical construction. 
He entered the Independent field in 1896, engineering the 
construction of plants in Baltimore, Jersey City and else- 
He has been active in promoting rural companies 
He is 














where. 
and has been president of the Western Pa. Assn. 
an Elk and member of a local boat club. 
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How Is Business? 


It is Generally Good—Politics a Forgotten Issue to Business—Business a Temperamental A fiair. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The panic of 1893—of course you remember it! Every man 
who failed in business laid it at.the door of Grover Cleveland. 
It was the fashion then to ascribe rain or ruin alike to the po- 
litical party in power. } 

Every peanut-stand operator whose business withstood the 
shock of the troublesome times of ’93, laid his success to the 
fact that his business was not card-indexed by the Democratic 
Central Committee. 


As a young fellow, I had an awful time trying to realize why 
a man, because he happened to be a Democrat, could not be 
trusted either as a neighbor or an office-holder. 


Fourteen years. passed, and another panic shook the very 
foundations of business! For days and weeks, you tried to 
work off clearingghouse cetigas on your landlady. Busi- 
ness went to the dogs. ea 


And strange to say, a Republican was president—and his 
name was Roosevelt! How could it be? No one ever asso- 
ciated failure with a Republican president—but we have awak- 
ened! No longer do our party platforms claim the bounteous 
rainfall or reject the dry weather. In other words, the po- 
litical game is about over. 


The country is sick of. reformers. We want stability; we 
want justice; we want a square deal, not in words, but in 
deeds! 

We want a lower tariff; we want some leveling process, and 
we will get it! 


The first six months of this year have been record-breakers. 
No political “spiel” has had the least effect. No business man 
has any worries other than the usual business headache. 

It is no great fun to be in business without sufficient capital. 
And almost everybody suffers from the disease. 

A country with $14,000,000,000 bank deposits and with $2,000,- 
000,000 in real money shows that every dollar’s business is 
done with fourteencents-in the pockets. 

So no one whispers very loudly about it. No political move 
ean help it the least bit. We are poor and we know it. 

If we were rich, we would not launch into business—what’s 
the use? So the natural condition of a business is headaches 
for the management. It is clearly a current condition. 


Will the second half of the year be as good as the first half? 
If you remember, you found the first half of 1907 the most re- 
markable business year in history. But the second half proved 
a disappointment ! 

The second half of 1912 should be as good or better, but— 
Why the qualification? 


According to a financial writer, there are four major consid- 

erations: 
I.—Crops. 

II.—Politics. 

IlI.—Tariff changes. 

IV.—Railroad rates. 

For myself, I believe there is but one real consideration— 
the crops! 

The crop season is very late this year, but we have assur- 
ances that the Dakotas, Texas, Oklahoma and other states dry 
last year, have had needed rains. 
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It is hardly anything but misleading to refer to our crop 
values. 

What the world gains is not the gross crop, but the differ- 
ence between what the crop sells for and what it costs to grow 
and sell it! 

As we know, no farmer can get a farm-hand any more for 
$17 a month. His labor has gone up, and his whole cost of liv- 
ing, too. 

But the farmer and the miner are about the only real pro- 
ductive forces we have. Manufacturers are not producers in 
the full sense of the word. They only make over other peo- 
ples’ products. 


Politics really should have no bearing on business. I have 
often said that politics never got really rotten until business 
men broke into the game. And it was but cowardice that led; 
business men into politics. They got afraid and wanted to) 
control it so they could not be hurt. 


The financial writer says that “capital is likely to accept 
quite calmly the Democratic nominee”’—unless Mr. Bryan had 
been nominated. Then the capitalists would have laughed! 

Mr. Bryan need not give Wall Street any fear. He has 
made a million dollars; he is safe. The only fellow who 


kicks or who makes trouble for the predatory interests is 
the one who has not made it. 


So there is nothing in the great political sky to frighten the 
business man. Why should he be frightened, when he saw 
Mark Hanna buy the entire labor vote for a full dinner-pail? 

Labor confessed in that election that all they asked was a 
full dinner-pail. What a pitiful concession! If that is their 
price, they have been paid. 

Labor will suffer from the full dinner-pail acknowledgment 
for years to come. 


Tariff changes had one lone effect; they made or marred 
Wall Street booms. The tariff wall is at last conceded to be 
a joke. 

Nearly every industry has learned that it can stand on its : 
own legs. If it can’t, it should die on the theory of being unfit! | 

There never was such an evil as sugar bounty, ship subsidy 
and other encouragement of mediocrity. We are no longer in 
the chart class, nor in the primary grades. Tariff for revenue 
only will be our inevitable position. 


I never could see why the question of railroad freight-rates 
is or was important. Once raise the freight-rates’ and the 
price of the commodity shipped will be increased. It is all 
an endless chain. 

I feel no pity for railroads. 
should lie in them. 

But a New York banker says: “Something must be done in 
a large way to rectify the railroad-rate situation. The rail- 
roads are being pushed down-hill at a dangerous pace. De- 
moralization lies at the bottom. It is imperative that the grav- 
ity of the position be impressed upon the public and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before it is too late.” 


They made their beds and 


I simply had to stop and use my handkerchief. No doubt 
you, too, are shedding great big tears for the poor railroads! 

The eminent banker also said that “investors do not look 
with favor upon railroad securities.” I should think not! 


July 6, 1912. 


Look at the looting of. the Wabash—and numerous others, 
even at this late day. No wonder investors won't bite! 


Did you ever look at the list of securities a railroad sells? 

They should be called “kinetoscope securities,” because they 
are constantly shifting. No one knows what he buys when he 
buys a railroad security. 

If he would foreclose on a railroad, he would only find the 
track and right-of-way. Terminal facilities would have bonds 
ahead of him, and every bit of equipment and rolling stock 
would be covered with equipment notes. No wonder the pub- 
lic will not invest! 


The eminent financier should be more accurate. He should 
say that the public does not look with favor upon contributing 
farther to railroad manipulators. 

We all know that the promoter and the construction com- 
pany played more havoc in railroads than they did with the 
telephone. 

The construction company, operated by railway officials, 
builds the road and then sells it to the stockholders at three or 
four prices. 

Railroads have contributed to the great fortunes. Wabash 
and Missouri Pacific stockholders got the worst of it. But 
the Goulds made the money—they own the construction com- 


pany. 


The eminent banker further said that “the United States can 
not hope to enjoy genuine prosperity if the land is strewn with 
bankrupt railroads.” More tears! 

I fail to see how we are affected by this pitiful rotting of our 
great railway properties. Next time, voluntarily double your 
payments on freight! 

If the railroads are in such a terrible plight, the government 
had better begin to save money and then buy them in cheap. 


You can’t compare a telephone security to a railroad security 
and be allowed to live long. I know that telephone properties 
can earn real money for many years to come, but no-one can 
tell just what a railroad is doing. 

There should be a standard method of accounting. Rail- 
roads charge betterments to capital account, where a telephone 
company would be ashamed to call it anything but “current 
reconstruction.” All these things have a very visible effect upon 
the security of your bonds. 

If the country is bound to voluntarily raise railroad freight- 
rates, we have the same right to ask for higher telephone rates. 
And I believe we are greatly more justified in asking for high- 
er telephone rates, too. 

Of course, it is natural for me to take such a position, but 
I believe what I say about it. 

If this country is silly enough to voluntarily raise freight- 
rates and make good the millions and billions of water placed 
there by promoters, then the “public be damned” theory is 
correct. 


Right in connection with the suffering railroads, we learn 
that railroad magnates love their business. Also, Morgan loves 
art, James Speyer spends time and money on antiquaries. 
Charles Dawes is a lover of music. Harold McCormick adores 
opera. Charles Hutchinson finds the art institute worth while. 


We are thankful to learn that business worries have not 
clouded the enjoyment of the above gentlemen. We are glad 
to know, too, that big business men are human—that they love 
their families. And that their dinner really digests! 

Such insights into the lives of our business-leaders will yet 
kill the hydra-headed serpent of socialism, etc. 


American business succeeds because of our temperamental 
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business intensity. Just think of that the very next time you 
have cable trouble. 

Because this temperamental intensity overcomes obstacles in 
America which would be insurmountable elsewhere. And when- 
ever you fail in business, get this comfort from a New York 
financial writer: ‘Adversity here is only a relative and fugitive 
term.” 

The American business man has become superior to “per- 
plexing politics, confusing litigation and confounding legisla- 
tion.” In other words, this writer finally blurts out the truth. 
And this truth has been hard to find. 

“We must do business somehow in the most trying circum- 
stances.” 

In Mark Hanna’s day, we used to hear that a mill would shut 
down because of some Democratic insult. At least, we learn 
that the mill would have shut down anyway. 


So, the conclusion is that the business sun is still shining. 
We may guess that both the panics of ’93 and ’07 were tem- 
peramental and not political. 

Let’s elect a president every six years and fix up congress 
every three years, and forget it! 


Business everywhere is just as good as business men make 
it. If they stay at home and expect it to come in the front 
door it won’t come. 

Too many business managements believe God sends them or- 
ders just as he is reputed to have sent ravens to the relief of 
the prophets. Too many business managements do not believe 
enough in their employes. 

More business houses have failed because they failed to pro- 
vide a way for their employes to make money, too. In other 
words, their selfishness sank everything! 


There is nothing in the world so beautiful as a truly success- 
ful business. Few of them reach this standard of beauty. But 
nothing succeeds so well as the fruit of success. 

And nothing fails so fast as business afflicted with the germ 
of failure. 

I believe it all gets back to the idea of “to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he seemeth to have.” 

Nothing amuses me more than the story of some business 
man trying to tell how he succeeded. Instead, he should tell 
how the business succeeded with him. 

What this country of ours likes more than business, is more 
business ! 


MORAL:—We should be proud to be a nation of shop- 
keepers. 





‘ . 
Jacksonville Council Unanimously Grants Franchise. 

The city council, of Jacksonville, Fla., this week unanimously 
passed an ordinance granting a franchise for a local system to 
A. S. Metzner and his associates. The franchise allows one 
year from date in which to begin work, 1,000 telephones to be 
installed within a year from the time of commencnig construc- 
tion. A bond of $50,000 is required by the city to insure com- 
pliance with all the provisions of the grant. All wires in the 
paved streets are to be placed underground. 

The Metzner syndicate proposes to install the automatic ap- 
paratus manufactured by the Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago. Further details of the organization of'the company and 
its plans will be given out in the near future. 





National Electrical Credit Association Meets. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the National Electrical 
Credit Association, recently held at Cleveland, was probably 
the most successful and enjoyable meeting which has been 
held for some years. Representatives were in attendance from 
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the five local associations of Boston, New York; Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and the attendance generally was 
larger than at any previous meeting in the last ten years. 

The reports for the year showed increased activities on the 
part of the members, with correspondingly greater benefits to 
each. 

The election resulted as follows: President, George 
J. Murphy, of Pettingell-Andrews Co., Boston; vice-president, 
John H. Dale, of the Dale Co., New York City; secretary and 
treasurer, Frederic P. Vose, Chicago. 

This is the thirteenth consecutive re-appointment which Mr. 
Vose has received at the hands of the national board 


> 





Canadian Bell to Issue Bonds. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada is arranging to issue 
$2,500,000 of bonds. It is said that this issue will be secured 
by an American house which recently has taken up some large 
Canadian issues. 


Texas Independent to Rebuild Plant. 

The cables of the Home Telephone Co., at Clarksville, 
Texas, are being put underground in the business sections. 
The company recently ordered a new switchboard and suf- 
ficient cable and other materials to completely rebuild. 








Winning Friends by Telephone. 

This is the title of a little booklet for employes issued by 
the New York Telephone Co, to help them to be leaders in 
correct telephone talking. The suggestions contained in it 
are of interest to all engaged in the telephone business. 

Friends are usually won or lost by our actions toward 
one another. Anything we say, and the way we say it, has 
an influence in reflecting our personality. When we talk 
over the telephone, the smallest inflection of our voice is 
sent out to the person to whom we are talking—our personality 
has been put upon the wire, and it is pleasing or otherwise in 
proportion to the attention we give to making it so. 

Employes of a telephone company should be the leaders 
in the correct use of the telephone. There are nearly 
twenty-five thousand employes of the New York Telephone 
Co., every one of them with a personality. Each one may 
»e a factor in winning friends for the company, and each 
one has a responsibility in this respect. 

It is to call attention to this responsibility, to suggest 
its importance and to point out the way, that this little 
booklet has been prepared. It urges co-operation in an- 
other and perhaps a little different field of endeavor, that 
places a burden on no one, but will lighten the work of all. 

CourTEsy. 

One of the surest ways of losing the regard of a person 
to whom we are talking, is to be inattentive to what he is 
saying.‘ Concentrated, courteous attention given to a tele- 
phone conversation is a mark of respect paid to the talker 
that will be appreciated in most cases. Short abrupt an- 
swers Or curt and impolite questions,.such as “Who are you 
trying to talk to?” etc. are lapses in courtesy that every 
telephone user, especially telephone company employes, should 
avoid. 

In practicing courtesy over the telephone, several points 
may be kept in mind that will be found helpful. You can- 
not see the person to whom you are talking, but the tele- 
phone reflects your accents and inflections so perfectly that 
you must be yourself. You are not face to face, but you 
are voice to voice, and that is even more important. Learn 
to speak clearly and distinctly over the telephone, using the 
rising inflection. -Concentrate on what is being ‘said and 
talk: with a: smile. If you are on the wrong line, excuse 
yourself, remembering that you have interrupted someone 
who is not to blame for the mistake. Courtesy is like oil 
to machinery—the lack of it will cause friction, and fric- 
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tion in telephone talking, is a thing which is to be avoided. 
USING THE TELEPHONE. 

Telephone users should familiarize themselves with the 
general points to be observed in making a telephone call, 
and in answering calls. These may be found in the tele- 
phone directory, and a few minutes’ reading will cover the 
field and it need not be referred to again. 

In making a call, the directory should be consulted in 
practically every case. A large percentage of the wrong 
connections are a direct result of a wrong number being 
called. For example, there are a score of combinations for 
a number with four figures and any one of these may 
be asked for if the memory is depended upon. Time will 
be saved and annoyances avoided if the person calling 
identifies himself at once. “Hello.” that ungraceful and 
rude little word that used to preface a telephone conver- 
sation, has been tabooed. The proper way to answer your 
telephone is to say, “Commercial Department—Mr. Jones 
speaking.” That identifies you at once and the person you 
are calling is ready to hear what you have to say. 

Answer a telephone call promptly, with a pleasant tone, 
and use the rising inflection. Remember—telephone cour- 
tesy begins when the bell rings. Identify yourself at once 
as above, and no matter what the message is, treat it 
courteously. If you are not the person wanted, make an 
effort to locate the proper person at once or politely give 
the information where he may be found. Offer to take a 
message, and in some way show that you feel a responsi- 
bility for the proper delivery of the message. 

THE VALUE OF CouURTESY. 

Courtesy is valuable because there is not more of it—on 
the other hand, the more there is of it, the more valuable 
it is. A study of comparative results in being courteous 
and in not being courteous shows that it has a real com- 
mercial value. It pays. It wins friends for you. While 
you are speaking on company matters you are “the com- 
pany,” to that person, and your courtesy over the tele- 
phone wins friends for the company. 

Courtesy in dealing with the public is a big factor in 
shaping public opinion toward the company. The public has a 
right to expect courtesy, and each employe has a responsibility 
to see that it gets it. 

We take it for granted that a shoe manufacturer knows 
more about shoes than we do. We would go to him for 
information about shoes. A telephone company is selling 
telephone service—the use of a telephone, and it is natural 
that we should be expected to know more about its correci 
use than an outsider. 

And after all, it is largely a matter of habit. The more 
courteous we are the more courteous we become. We may 
give it away at every opportunity, but it increases two- 
fold. It gives us a sense of satisfaction that we have done 
the right thing and we have been “winning friends by tele- 
phone.” 

To REMEMBER AND TO PRACTICE. 

Concentrate on what is being said over the telephone. 

Speak clearly and distinctly. 


Answer calls promptly and politely. Be courteous. 


Use the directory to make sure you have the right 
number. 
Be slow to blame the operator for a mistake. She may 


not be at fault. 

The telephone reflects your personality. 
telephoning. 

The voice with the smile wins. 
Emerson once said— 

“Life is not so short but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy.” 
We would add— 

: over the telephone,” 


Be yourself. when 





Montana Independent Operating at 43.77 of Cross 


Reports at Annual Meeting of Butte Company Show That it Closed Its Fiscal Year, Ended April 30, 1912, with 


Net Earnings of $139,551 Out of Gross of $247,513—Net Surplus, After All Expenses and 
Fixed Charges was $57,589—Stations Gained 16.4 Per Cent. 


The stockholders of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Co., which has its headquarters at Butte, Mont., held their 
annual meeting recently. The reports given out at that 
meeting showed that the company had closed its last fiscal 
year, ended April 30, 1912, with an excellent showing. 

Gross income for the year was $247,513, expenses, not 
including fixed charges or interest on the floating debt, 
were $107,962, leaving net earnings of $139,551. Net sur- 
plus, after all charges and expenses, was $57,589. 

The company conducted its operations, therefore, at a 
cost of but 43.7 per cent. of gross, showed net earnings 
equal to 56.3, and a net surplus for the year equal to over 
22 per cent. of the gross income. 

The itemized statement of earnings and expenses for 


the fiscal year, ended April 30, 1912, is given out as 
below: 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 
Year Ended April 30, 1912. 
REVENUE. 
I ig eG 8 Ui Ar ee Men re 2 ee $225,751 
Tolls 47,329 
Real estate 1,020 
PERE re CO oer 2 ae ae 3,958 
IN ooo ocic dae eae eonits a ee 616 $278,674 
Less Allowances— 
een I go ein oo ala ca ee $ 7,196 
eS re eee ree 14,566 
pai RRS es Re aay eee tere 1,301 


Toll- commission and mileage............ 7,748 








Toll coupon GiSCOURE...... ~ << o6se ce cce ces 350 $ 31,161 
em NIN i oe eh seins $247,513 
EXPENSES. 
NS ee ee eS 
8 8 a fh choy sy alsighclinis ea Gl bieoals 7,935 
Exchaee@e operation .............2....... $3084 
EE asec dan civ vceteaarwekes 6,379 
Maintenance, exchanges ................. 28,400 
Mamtenance,: toll lines...........c0500... 4,962 
Reconstruction, toll lines and extraordi- 
MN: IS hes crie | Se ecoiehintts nice 5,003 $107,962 
Net earnings $139,551 
Less— 
Interest on foating debt.....................8 3,686 
BE oc ee isis a PAs alia ceele Bamee 65,132 
MI ta ict scecaict an eenl pesiomoe Wied ial Aston wis 7,662 
III Son a RNS ee aaah 928 
ES fo et on ea i a nied eure ae 1,688 


eS gg ee eee 3,017 $ 81,962 





Net surplus $ 57,589 
The reports showed that the company’s property was in 
splendid condition and that it was expanding rapidly. There 
were 8,580 stations connected with the system at the close 
of the last fiscal year, as compared with 7,368 at the close 
of the previous year, a gain of 1,212, or 16.4 per cent., of 
which 516 were in Butte. These were divided as follows: 


I os Dow pene Gan ua CI REE hiss kx cocaine ees 32 
ee og a rrr ee 26 
OS eae 1,089 Drummond 48 
Tee PRERBS. sr caw ds | Se ae ae 71 





Deer Lodge . 378 Hamilton 
Stevensville 136 Whitehall 

The company closed its year, as shown by the balance 
sheet, with a total net surplus of $158,596. The total out- 
standing securities against a plant valued at well over two 
and a half millions was $2,432,973. Against outstanding 
receivables of $58,901, there was a floating debt of $50,374, 
of which $32,604 was not due. 

The balance sheet, as of April 30, 1912, is as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET. 
As of April 30, 1912. 


ASSETS. 


Pigmt: SW GHIMIORE ccna ..o dvi wea coed avs ces sakcane 


2,562,017 


Investments—stocks in other companies......... 14,634 
IIOUES TROOIVOIUE oon gic 5 sivas osc oe 5b eds caaweledacs 11,884 
Purmtture and Metures.....c... cic. cbsccccsccscsiacn 6,556 
AG NN We 5 2 aks Se we ae ets 1,026 
Accounts receivable newer 46,306 
Supplies and prepaid expenses.........:........- 6,192 


2,648,615 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock gs as Wie vhik Gia ASS aoa MRICS ob nae 
SE Sete obcelsvwnataeeswe ed oewtinacheoeee 1,212,200 
IES GRMN oo fortis secs sisi sd Wate Se RR I he Rae 615 
PRCGOMIIES: II ois soins mba sh 5 5S a eas whee 17,155 
Acceued labiltties not due... . 2...) 660. cic wees 32,604 
TOUT IN Soo 55 co'sp nepisaie oo erban ssal ei ibteates 6,672 


Profit and loss April 30, 1911.......... $101,007.46 
Profit for year ending Apr. 30, 1912.... 57,588.90 158,596 
$2,648,615 

The following’ directors were elected at the meeting: 
Thaddeus S. Lane, H. A. Gallwey, C. J. Kelly, J. J. Flani- 
gan, Henry P. Bennett, John MacGinnis, Louis Dreibelbis, 
H. R. Risley, F. W. Buff, John F. Davies, D. J. Fitzgerald, 
Patrick Wall and C. S. Jackman. The officers elected were: 
President, Thaddeus S. Lane; vice-president, John Mac- 
Ginnis; treasurer, H. P. Bennett; secretary, John F. Davies; 
general manager, H. R. Risley. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Co. is one of the 
constituent corporations of the Interstate Consolidated 
Telephone Co., which has its headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., and which also controls the Spokane Home and 
other big properties in Montana, Washington and Idaho. 
Mr. Lane is president of the Interstate Consolidated. 





$24,000,000 Bond Issue for Chicago Independent. 

A new first mortgage for $24,000,000, a considerable por- 
tion of which is to be spent in extending and developing 
the automatic telephone system of Chicago and vicinity, 
has been filed in the County Recorder’s office by the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., The Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Co., a 
subsidiary concern, also filed a mortgage for $6,000,000. The 
mortgages cover all the properties of the tunnel company 
and its subsidiary corporations, and constitute the first step 
in the reorganization of the tunnel company and its allied 
telephone and warehouse interests. 

The Chicago Utilities Co., a new corporation, which is 
now the owner of the properties, will issue its own bonds 
against the two mortgages as security. The bonds will be 
distributed in accordance with the reorganization plan 
adopted last October. 
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Interesting Talks About the Science of Business Building 


Fifth of a Series of Articles Which Commenced in this Paper Last Fall— Necessity of Preserving Health — 
Learn to Know the Other Fellow and to Apply Different Treatment to Different Tempera- 
ments — Close Knowledge of One’s Business Essential 


By A. F. Sheldon 


Formulator of Science of Business Building, and Editor of the Business Philosopher 


In our last talk we determined that man-power in build- 
ing any business was a matter of working in harmony 
with natural law. 

It was stated that while the natural laws of success are 
many, they may be boiled down to four basic injunctions, 
the first of which is: Man, know thyself and how to de- 
velop thy success qualities. 

Man is a body plus a mind. As to the body, this brief 
series of talks does not permit an extensive analysis from 
the physiologist’s point of view nor does it permit a very 
long discussion of health laws. The best I can do is to 
challenge your attention to a few basic facts concerning 
the body and the care of it. 

No one can obey the natural laws of success in the busi- 
ness world unless he takes care of his body. Thousands 
disobey enough natural laws at the breakfast table every 
morning to throw them out of harmony with many other 
natural laws of success all day long. 

Millions are digging their graves with their’ teeth; eat- 
ing too much, and not properly chewing that which they 
eat. The cigarette fiend or the man who is constantly fre- 
quenting the bar for “bracers” is not going to possess the 
physical endurance or the nerves to stand the strain and 
stress of modern business. 

Millions of men and women are breathing backwards— 
which is only half breathing at best. Watch the animal or 
the little baby before it is afflicted with civilization and 
you will note that when it inhales the abdomen expands; 
when it exhales the abdomen contracts. Watch your own, 
for it may be going just the other way. Tf so, you are 
breathing backwards. 

This is an unnatural breath, a bad habit against the laws 
of health, therefore, a violation of natural law in the busi- 
ness world. 

HEALTH A First REQUISITE. 

Know the laws of keeping well, then follow the laws 
and the health that gives endurance and success will be 
yours. However great your ability, however high your 
reputation for reliability, however strong your will to do 
things, except these splendid powers are backed by health, 
you will never be able to win complete success. 

If you have to contend with the “gnawing rat of dyspep- 
sia” or lungs so weak that every draught brings a cold, 
you are handicapped. 

It is said that a sick stomach helped to lose Napoleon 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Ill-health is a cause of pessimism—and it is not the pes- 
simist that wins in the great commercial world today, but 
the optimist. 

The man who radiates sunshine, whose handshake is 
warm and cheerful, whose voice has the ring of satisfac- 
tion, who sees the “silver lining” within the clouds—he is 
the man you want to buy from; he is the promoter, the 
man whose vibration is so high that he must be “up and 
doing.” 

If you would know the real reason this man is so happy 
—is so inspiring—it is because he is so well. His physi- 
cal machinery is working in order. His lungs, his stom- 
ach, his teeth are all right. He wears the armor of per- 


fect health, that is why he is so well prepared to fight 
the battle of life. 

Energy comes from health, and without energy what 
business man can hope to succeed? Endurance comes 
from health, and without endurance what business man 
can hope to succeed? 

Can the carpenter build without tools? He must have 
all the tools he needs for his craft, or he will be a bung- 
ler and a botcher. He can’t saw with a hammer or chop 
with a plane. He must have the tool for the work if he 
is to be a master builder. 

Would you be a master business-builder? Then you 
must have the tools for your work and one of the most 
important tools is a healthy body. Health is God’s best 
gift. 

PRESERVATION OF HEALTH A Duty. 

To keep his health is the sacred duty of every man who 
would succeed. Nature offers you the means: Fresh air 
to breathe, clean water to drink, to bathe in, nourishing 
food to eat. Make your choice wisely—and be well.- 

One of health’s chief laws is exercise—use. Use your 
muscles, and- your muscles become strong; use your lungs, 
and your lungs become strong. Abuse or neglect your 
muscles, and your strength departs; neglect your lungs— 
don’t breathe properly—and tuberculosis may be the re- 
sult. 

It is so easy for the normal man to be well that it is a 
crime for him not to be well. The laws of health are so 
simple, nourishment and use, that it looks as if we should 
learn to obey them, since they mean so much in the battle 
of life. 

Is not the man mad who in the “money-chase” destroys 
his body? Logic says he is; for money after all is only 
purchasing power in the commercial world, and the things 
worth while that money can buy are the things worth 
while to the well man only. To the sick man “the earth 
and the fulness thereof” means nothing. 

One cause of the sick man’s failure is his terrible selfish- 
ness; the man who is compelled to think continually of 
his own ills is not the man to give the world service. 
To be able to give the world real service you must be 
able to forget yourself, and think of your work only. 

Only the well man can love his work; only the man 
who loves his work can renter efficient service; only 
the man who can render efficient service can be a busi- 
ness builder; and only the man who can be a business- 
builder can be a success in the business world. 

Since you are in the business world you want to be- 
come a success, and to get the reward of commercial suc- 
cess—money. That is a legitimate ambition. You should 
be proud of it. The man who has no desire to make 
money is unwise. 

But you are an ambitious man, anxious to attain or 
retain your success. The first thing then to do is, be 
healthy. If you are so already, remain so. If not, fol- 
low the laws of health, and attain it. Remember, health 
is the first step in the attainment of success. 


Know THE OTHER FELLow. 


The second success injunction is: Know the other 
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fellow. Thousands of dollars have been made by know- 
ing how to handle the other fellow. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been lost by not knowing the other fellow and 
by putting him in the wrong place, 

Thousands of dollars have been expended by fond par- 
ents in their attempt to make doctors and lawyers of 
sons that nature never intended ior such professions. 

Thousands of hours of honest effort have been wasted 
by those who have been advised to go into lines of busi- 
ness for which they had no ability. Thousands of lives 
have been ruined by persons of jarring temperaments 
marrying. 

Thousands of parents have quarreled with their chil- 
dren and turned them adrift, simply because they did not 
understand their children. Thousands of children have 
quarreled with their parents for the same reason. 

Thousands of men on the road fail as salesmen simply 
because they don’t understand the other fellow. Thou- 
sands of merchants become bankrupt because they do not 
understand men and women. Instead of securing and 
retaining patrons they lose through their want of tact, 
those who come to them with their trade. 

I put the question to-you, Mr. Employer, how can you 
handle the men under you if you do not understand them? 
I put the question to you, Mr. Salesman, how can you 
sell goods to persons you do not understand? 

Since the greatest statesmen, and the greatest profes- 
sional men owe their success largely to their skill in 
handling men and women, can you afford to be without 
this knowledge? 

Can directors of banks and railroads and corporations, 
in whose power it lies to select men for executive offices, 
afford to put the wrong man in the high place? Such a 
mistake may involve a railroad or corporation in bank- 
ruptcy because of the incompetency of the man selected. 
A man may be elected president of a bank, who is by 
nature a defaulter. . 

There was an excuse for this before character analysis 
had become a science. Now, however, this science has 
been formulated and developed to a high degree of ac- 
curacy. The man who would be progressive must master 
it to keep up with the age. 


DIFFERENT REMEDIES FOR DIFFERENT MEN. 


There is a story told of a doctor being called to treat 
a shoemaker who was thought to be dying. The shoe- 
maker craved salmon. The doctor thought the man was 
in such a desperate state that he might as well let the 
fellow have what he wanted, as, at the worst, the sal- 
mon would kill him only a few moments earlier. How- 
ever, to the doctor’s surprise the man got well. 


Later the doctor was called to cure a blacksmith suffer- 
ing from the same complaint. As the salmon had been 
so efficacious in the case of the shoemaker the doctor 
thought it would be equally so in the case of the black- 
smith. The result, though, was different. The black- 
smith died. So the doctor wrote down in his memoran- 
dum book: “Salmon cures dying shoemakers, but not 
dying blacksmiths.” 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
is not true in the business world. You can’t cure the 
blacksmith with the same medicine that cures the shoe- 
maker. 

Different temperaments must be treated differently. 
Different. methods of appeal must be made to them. The 
same things strike them differently. If all men were alike 
salesmanship would not be an art. 

You know you must handle the quick-tempered man 
with gloves; the lethargic person you must urge to ac- 
tion. This much the novice knows. But mankind is not 
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divided simply into the quick and the slow. 
many types and variations. 

The art of analyzing character scientifically is not as 
simple as the alphabet. Before you can judge a person 
you must take into account his coloring, the shape of 
his features, his manner, the tone of his voice. In fact, 
quite a few little points that only the student of human 
nature can know, must be remarked. You must be able 
to do it quickly, too. 

The value of such study I am sure you must feel. If 
you are looking for commercial or professional success 
master it. It will repay you largely. 


There are 


Know Your BUSINEss. 

Equally important is the third success injunction, know 
your business. This means more than know your job, 
though you should make sure you know that first. After 
that, however, you should get busy, and know the job 
above yours. Yes, even the job above that. For the fel- 
low just above you may not be able to fill the job above 
him. If you can, there is your chance. 

While it is the doing that counts in the battle for suc- 
cess; it is not the doing that starts the battle for success. 
It is your preparation to do the things that should be 
done when the opportunity arrives that makes you “make 
good” at the supreme moment. 

Make the world need your service, and the world will 
pay you for your service. The more you make the world 
need it, the better it will pay you. 

Who is the man who is always looking for a job, the 
efficient man or the inefficient man? 

Is it the fellow who brings in the weather report or 
the salesman who hustles and gets the orders? Is it the 
bookkeeper who strikes his balance “first pop,” or the 
fellow who adds the year of our Lord in his columns and 
then takes a week to discover the result of his mind 
wandering? Is it the aspirant for histrionic honors who 
thought “shuffling off this mortal coil” in Hamlet’s 
soliloquy meant “to take off your clothes,” or the actor 
who has mastered his art to perfection—the Garrick, the 
Siddons, the Booth, the Bernhardt, the Irving, the Mans- 
field—that takes the world by storm? 

The man who takes the world by storm must be able to do 
something worth while. 

Is it the railroad clerk who gets his “traffic charges 
mixed” and charges you passenger rates on a carload of 
pigs, or the Harriman or the Hill, who masters railroad 
technique to perfection, who becomes the president of the 
road? 

Is it the one-hundred-and-fifty-word-a-minute stenog- 
rapher or the graduate of the “four weeks’ course in 
shorthand,” whose notes are as undecipherable to him 
as a chop-suey bill-of-fare in original Chinese would be 
to us, who is always looking for a job? 


CoMPETENT SERVICE WINS, 

Why are so many men always looking for a job? Why 
are not more filling the job? I will tell you the reason. 
It is because the world is always looking for competent 
service. It is not going with a searchlight looking for 
the man who wants a job. But the man who can fill the 
job is always sure of the job. The job wants him—more 
jobs than he can fill. Job-hunters are not job-fillers, and 
job-fillers are not job-hunters. 

To be a job-filler you must be a man whose positive 
or success qualities are developed. The world doesn’t 
want sick men, but well men; not moral wrecks, but re- 
liable men; not timid men, but bold men. 

Obey the laws of health; develop the powers of your 
mind, your “thinker,” your “feeler,” your “rememberer.” 
Give these three the proper exercise, and tke world, be 
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cause of the efficient service you can render, will recognize 
you as a competent man. Then develop your “imaginer” 
and your “willer” and it will recognize you as an excep- 
tional man—a man of initiative. You will stand at the 
threshold of success. The next talk will take up the last in- 
junction, the obeying of which will lead to achievement. 


TELEPHONY 
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C. & B. Bell Takes Over Subsidiary. 

The management and control of the Virginia Telephone Co., 
which is the Southern Bell branch in Virginia, has passed to 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., of Baltimore. F. 
H. Bethell of Philadelphia, president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac, will succeed W. T. Gentry as president. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


Effect of Line Capacity. 


_ What is the effect of the capacity of a line on the 
impulses sent over it? I mean such impulses as are 
used in the telegraph and in the automatic telephone. 


In general the effect of line capacity is to make the relays 
slow in falling back from each impulse. In the case of the 
telegraph line, Fig. 1 A, with battery at one end only, the 
condensers are discharged when the key is open. When the 
key is closed, the nearest relay will energize first, but on 
account of the amount of electricity necessary to charge 
the line, the last relay will be somewhat slower in pulling 
up. When the key is opened, the charge on the line will 
discharge through the relays to ground at the far end 
of the line, and thus hold them energized longer than the 
operator intends. The relay nearest the key may feel no 
bad effect, but the stickiness intreases in the relays farther 
down the line and is worst in the last relay. 

If there are two batteries as in Fig 1 B, the case is a 
little different. When the key is open, every part of the 
line is charged to the voltage and polarity of the distant 
battery Bz. When the key is closed that part of the line 
nearest the key and battery B: must reverse its polarity 
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Fig. 1.—Line Capacity Causes Siow Operating Relays. 
and charge. The line charge will help battery B: in 
starting the current through the first few relays. When 
the key is opened again, the capacity nearest the key will 
discharge through the relays and become charged again by 
the distant battery. Thus there will be an increasing ten- 
dency to stick and not release promptly as the relays are 
followed toward the battery at the receiving end. But 
the trouble will not be as bad for the same length of line, 
and may not be noticed. 

The conditions in the operation of automatic switches are 
shown by Fig 2. The impulse springs of the calling device 
are indicated at the left and the capacity of the line repre- 
sented by a series of condensers bridged across the line. 
The magnet, which may be either a vertical or a rotary 
magnet, is controlled by the back contact of the line relay. 
During the time that the impulse springs are closed, the 
current is flowing in the line relay, the magnet circuit is 
open, and the line capacity nearly if not entirely discharged. 

When the calling device opens the line, to send an im- 
pulse, the line begins to receive a charge. This causes 
the current to flow through the line relay a little longer 
than it would without capacity, so that the armature is 
somewhat slow in closing the circuit of the magnet. When 





line relay pulls up 
magnet impulse at 
of a line is some- 


the calling device closes the circuit, the 
as quickly as ever. This cuts short the 
the beginning. Ordinarily the capacity 
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Fig. 2.—Line Capacity Causes Lighter Impulses in Magnet. 


what neutralized by the resistance of the wires, so that it 
does not affect the working of the apparatus. 





Operating Telephones Over Telegraph Line. 


We are operating a telegraph line fifty miles long 
with only the terminal stations on it. Twenty-four 
miles of the way the line follows other telegraph wires. 
We have put a telephone set on each end through con- 
densers, but the induction is too stiff to permit talking 
with any degree of satisfaction. Please tell us approxi- 
mately the resistance necessary in the coils A and B 
in the enclosed sketch and if you think this circuit will 
allow us to talk. The solid lines indicate existing 
circuit arranged to overcome A. C. induction at night 
only. The A. C. problem does not enter into the 
telephone circuit, simply telegraph induction. Is there 
some better way than using A and B? 


You can get fair satisfaction if the coils A and B are 
made of about 60 or 70 ohms of copper magnet wire wound 
on closed magnetic circuits, in addition to making conden- 
sers C and D each about 6 M. F. and condensers K and L 
as small as % M. F. Coils A and B should have enough 
inductance to smooth out the sharpness of the telegraphic 
wave. The condensers C and D allow the first rush of current 
after the closing of the key, to pass to earth and afterward to 
be returned to the line, thus making the telegraphic impulse 
less noisy. The condensers K and L assist in keeping the 
telegraph current where it belongs. Difficulty in ringing the 
telephone bells through such small condensers will be ex- 
perienced, and if the ringing current is made strong enough 
to ring, it will affect the telegraph relays. It is customary 
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Sketch of Telegraph-Telephone Circuit. 


to use a howler to signal between telephones, or a high 
frequency current and special relays, which operate at 
about 200 cycles per second. In your case the howler 
method is to be preferred as being cheaper. 








Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 
This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 


or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Ruling on Discrimination and Reasonable Contracts. 


In an opinion just handed down at. Lansing, the 
Michigan State Railroad Commission rendered an important 
decision relative to the relations between telephone companies 
and their subscribers, and declaring that these public service 
corporations must not discriminate between their patrons by 
requiring some to sign contracts while allowing others to rent 
telephones without signing. The commission also discussed 
the provisions of these contracts and pointed out the rea- 
sonableness of many of them. 

The case at issue was that of W. L. Jones vs. the Cass 
County Home Telephone Co., of Dowagiac, Mich. This com- 
pany bought the system in 1907, when there were 300 subscrib- 
ers. Since then 300 more have been added. The old subscrib- 
ers had never signed contracts, but the new ones were required 
to do so. 

Jones was one of the old subscribers and, some friction hav- 
ing arisen between him and the company, the latter demanded 
that Jones execute a contract. This he refused to do, and his 
service was cut off, whereupon he offered to pay in advance, 
but was refused service unless he would sign a contract. Jones 
then brought the matter before the commission. 

In writing the decision, Commissioner L. T. Hemans said: 
“A telephone company may adopt reasonable regulations 
helping to the discharge of its public duty, but it cannot, within 
the law, impose these regulations according to its caprice; it 
cannot provide discounts for its friends and impose penalties 
upon those who incur its displeasures. It follows that it may 
not have one set of regulations for which it demands punctual 
observance from one set of subscribers and from which it en- 
tirely excuses another.” 

Taking up the question relative to the provisions of the con- 
tracts, the opinion read: “It is essential to the orderly con- 
duct of the telephone business and the satisfaction of public 
demands that regulations be established that insure equality 
of service for numerous patrons. The public has an interest 
in the certainty and promptness with which a company collects 
its tolls and rentals, for prompt collections bear an intimate 
relation to both efficiency and cost of service. Regulations 
which promote these important matters are enforced by the 
courts and will be followed by this commission.” 

The commission points to court decisions upholding the right 
of public service corporations to allow a discount for prompt 
payment of rentals, as well as the requirement that rentals 
shall be paid in advance. Relative to the discount, the com- 
mission holds that while the discount is a negligible factor 
in the company’s revenues, it is a most important factor in 
securing prompt payment and “preventing loss that would 
jotherwise have to be met from earnings and ultimately through 
\public contribution. We believe that this feature of the con- 
tract can be justified as a reasonable regulation and therefore 
‘should be sustained.” Approval is also given to the provision 
in contracts which requires the patron to agree to keep the 
telephone for a year. 

Another feature of the contract discussed relates to that 
under which the company retains the right to change the sub- 
scriber’s number at any time. The complainant had raised 
the point against this provision that to a business man a tele- 
phone number comes in time to have an element of value, and 
he should not be deprived of it. The commission agrees with 


the companies, however, that numbers are used in the interest 
of efficient operation, and that owing to constantly changing 
conditions it sometimes becomes necessary to change numbers. 





Another section which was approved is that which makes 
the subscriber responsible for all long distance messages orig- 
inating from the telephone leased by him. Admitting that 
this feature is the cause of considerable contention between 
the company and patrons, the company says the subscriber is 
by far the best situated to know the use to which his telephone 
is put, and can protect himself against imposition while the 
company has no such opportunity. To adopt any other regula- 
tion, it is pointed out, would result in making payment for long 
distance service dependable upon the honor of the subscriber. 

The company in this case was criticised by the commission 
for discrimination, which is said to have been practiced. In 
conclusion, the commission says it can only order discrimina- 
tion removed, adding that upon its removal, exchange service 
will be furnished to the complainant upon the same terms and 
under the same conditions as service is furnished to other sub- 
scribers similarly situated. 





Interstate Commerce Accounting System. 


At a recent conference, held in Washington, regarding 
the system of uniform accounting for telephone companies 
to be established by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the tentative requirements were carefully gone over and 
various recommendations made by the telephone men in 
attendance. These recommendations were taken under con- 
sideration by Mr. Lutz, chief statistician of the commission, 
who will shortly put out the proposed classification of ac- 
counts. 

There were present at the meeting, on behalf of the 
commission, besides Mr. Lutz, Mr. Van Zant, statistician; 
and Mr. Meyers, chief of the division of accounts. The 
telephone men in attendance were: W. F. Goodrich, of 
La Crosse, Wis., acting chairman of the accounting com- 
mittee of the national association; Mr. Dubois, comptroller 
of the A. T. & T. Co.; Mr. Cox, its chief accountant, and 
Mr. Wrylie, its auditor. Mr. Gruhl, chief statistician of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission was also present. 





Ohio Hearing Next Monday. 

A hearing is to be held before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Ohio July 8, in regard to the telephone situation 
in that state. The hearing had been set for June 20, but 
was postponed. This, it is stated, will be an informal con- 
ference, preliminary to the filing of actual plans of consoli- 
dation. 

Frank A. Davis, of Columbus, president and in general 
charge of the Ohio telephone companies controlled by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., will make a statement before the com- 
mission in regard to tentative plans which have been for- 
mulated for consolidations in Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
Cleveland and the smaller towns in which the subsidiaries 
of the United States Telephone Co. operate. 

Out of the informal conference is expected to come de- 
tails of a formal plan of consolidation which will be filed 
with the commission at a later date. 





\ 
Refuses Party Lines to Louisville Home. 

The Court of Appeals, at Frankfort, Ky., has sent down 
a decision holding that the Louisville Home Telephone 
Co. cannot maintain party lines, under an ordinance of the 
city council. Judgment of the Jefferson circuit court was 
reversed. The city brought suit asking for an injunction 
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to prevent the use of party lines, and the lower court re- 
fused to grant the relief asked. The higher court directs 
that the order refusing the injunction be set aside and the 
relief granted. 

The ordinance under which the telephone company oper- 
ates says: “There shall be no party lines constructed or 
maintained by the owner or company operating such tele- 
phone system or plant.” 

The company claimed that with the new system and 
equipment the disadvantages of the old party line are done 
away with and that no one was injured by the operation of 
the party lines. The court here says that does not justify 
a violation of the ordinance. 





South Dakota Commission Meets Telephone Men. 

At the suggestion of the South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the telephone men of the state recently met, 
at Sioux Falls, with the members of the state Railroad Com- 
mission. The object was an informal discussion of rates for 
toll and long distance messages, with the purpose of arriving 
at a more equitable division. 

A. S. Hall, of Redfield, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Judge Kennedy, of Canton, explained the purpose of 
the meeting, and asked that the commissioners incorporate 
recommendations for new legislation governing the telephone 
service in their next report to the legislature. 

A percentage basis in distributing the long distance fees was 
urged by the speaker. At present the exchange receives only a 
5-cent fee, and the rest is taken by the toll companies, who 
own only the lines between the various cities, and some of the 
larger exchanges. 

Legislation was also asked fixing an eight-hour day for the 
operators, and making a new classification of the exchanges 
according to the business done and the number of subscribers, 
and fixing the rates according to such classification. 


! 
Kansas Commission Grants Right to Operate. 


The Kansas Public Utilities Commission has granted to the 
newly organized Kansas Central Telephone Co. permission to 
do business as a public utility and to issue $36,000 in stock. 
The Kansas Central was also granted permission to purchase 
the exchange of the Plainville Telephone Co., with toll lines 
to Palco, a line half the way to Hays, and a line to Lincoln 
Center. It was also given permission to purchase from the 
Salina Telephone Co. the toll line running from Lincoln 
through Vesper, Sylvan Grove, Lucas, Luray, Waldo, Paradise, 
Natoma and Codell to Plainville. 





The Parker Telephone Co. has been given permission by the 
commission to increase its switching charges for country lines 
from $2 to $3 a month. 





Rate Hearing Deferred in Washington. 

Upon the representation of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. that it proposes to establish in the state of Washing- 
ton a new schedule of long distance rates based upon air line 
mileage, the Public Service Commission has continued until 
October 1 the hearing upon the reasonableness of the rates 
charged. 


Asks Stock Increase in Ohio. 
The Eastern Ohio Telephone Co., East Rochester, Ohio, 
has filed application with the Public Service Commission 
to be allowed to issue $17,000 common stock at par. 








Cutting Off of Physical Connection. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has set July 9 
as the date for hearing on a complaint from the Poteau 
Telephone Co., of Poteau, against the proposed action of 
the Pioneer Telephone Co. in discontinuing long distance 
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connections with it and establishing a separate toll station 
at Poteau. Protests were also filed from citizens of Po- 
teau, Howe, Wister and other nearby towns, stating that 
the lines from all of those towns run into the Poteau ex- 
change and that the proposed change would cause great in- 
convenience to subscribers generally. 

The commission has received a complaint from B. H. 
Harrison, president of the board of town trustees of 
Wetumka, protesting because the Wetumka Telephone Co. 
fad refused to furnish all-night service, which he says is 
very much needed. 





Asks Permission to Raise Rates. 

The Raymond (Cal.) Telephone Co. has applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for permission to increase rates on the 
line between Raymond and the Pines via Coarse Gold and 
Fresno Flats, in Madera county. 


—@— 


Lincoln Company Wants Increased Rates. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has applied 
to the Railway Commission for permission to increase tele- 
phone rates throughout Johnson county. 





: ° 
Ohio Independent Bettering System. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of ‘Circleville, Ohio, has just 
purchased a new exchange building and has begun the in- 
stallation of a complete underground wire system in that 
city. New exchange equipment will shortly be added. 

The activity of the Citizens company is the more im- 
portant and striking in that there have been practically no 
extensive plans for betterment or expansion in Ohio for 
some time. The Independents in that state have been 
“marking time” until some conclusion may be reached as 
to the outcome of the consolidation problems which have 
been agitating the field for some time. 

It is stated that the Circleville company is proceeding 
without understanding of any kind with either the Bell or 
Morgan interests. 

* 
Fatal Strike Closes Down Wire Plant. 

The following special appeared in last Sunday’s met- 
ropolitan papers: 

“Yonkers, N. Y.,.June 29—One woman was shot dead 
and four others were wounded when several hundred strik- 
ers attacked strikebreakers outside the plant of the Na- 
tional Conduit & Cable Co., at Hastings today. 

“The situation became so acute Sheriff Doyle summoned 
all his deputies for strike duty and swore in an auxiliary 
force of twenty-five more. The company was compelied 
to shut down its entire plant and there are now 2,000 
employes out. Of these 1,500 are strikers. 

“The women were shot when one of them tried to 
wrest a repeating rifle from Deputy Charles Nossiter, of 
Tarrytown.” 

\ = 
Will Not Abolish Night Rate. 

In connection with the consolidation of the Independent 
and Bell companies in twenty-four counties of South Platte 
territory and over which the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will have jurisdiction, no effort will be made 
to abolish the present night rate. A statement to that effect 
has been made by Manager L. E. Hurtz. “There is no truth 
in it,’ said Mr. Hurtz. “We have at no time, since begin- 
ning the negotiations for the consolidation of the two sys- 
tems, thought of pursuing such a course.” 














New Line for Kansas. 
The Protection Telephone Co., of Protection, Kans., has 
ordered material for the construction of a new rural line 
north of the town. 





Department of Railway Telephony 


How the Missouri Pacific Railway Installed in Quick Time Telephone Blocking Equipment Covering Nearly 1,500 
Miles—General News of the Railway Dispatching Field—This Department is Open to Contributors 
and Practical Experiences are Desired for Publication 


Quick and Systematic Installation Work on the M. P. 

One of the railroads which has installed telephone dis- 
patching equipment during the past year, is the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. Reports came to TELEPHONY that the 
apparatus was installed in record-breaking time, so E. A. 
Chenery, superintendent of telegraph, was asked to tell 
about it. Mr. Chenery responded to the request with the 
following interesting description of the work and the meth- 
ods used: 


The Missouri Pacific has recently made rapid strides 
towards the better protection of its traffic’ by means of 
the manual telephone block system, having within the past 
six months covered nearly 1,500 miles by such methods, 
with nearly 500 miles additional under way. 

In order to secure the necessary efficiency, it was de- 
cided to provide a metallic circuit for the block use and 
two old No. 8 gage iron wires were utilized, simplexed 
for one Morse circuit. These two iron~wires were for- 
merly in use for telegraph purposes, hence, as but one 
Morse circuit was to be obtained by the simplex method 
employed, it was necessary to erect one additional wire to 
bring the complement of telegraph wires up to the re- 
quirements. This new wire is of No. 9 gage copper, for 
the purpose of not only increasing the conductivity but 
also with a view to its possible future use as one side of 
a telephone circuit. 


Aiter the line work had been completed and all drop 
wire, block instruments, etc., received, the organization 
for installation was perfected and carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


A mail car was provided in which were placed the desk 
and wall telephone sets, extension bells, arresters, cut- 
through and direction switches, batteries, drop and inside 
wire, screws, such line material, tools, etc., as might be 
required; each class being distributed in the car in a desig- 
nated pigeon hole or other accessible location. 


One business car in which to sleep and another for 
use as a dining car by the men engaged on the work, 
was provided and these three cars were made up and 
handled as a work train over each section covered. 

The force engaged on the work consisted of J. C. 
Browne, general supervisor of telegraph; W. Rogers, tele- 
graph inspector, and from five to six installers, all directly 
under the supervision of the superintendent of telegraph, 
who also accompanied the train. 


The train was handled by spécial movement and in order 
to expedite the installation, one or two men—depending 
upon local conditions—with necessary material and tools 
were set off at the first station reached. The train would 
then proceed to the next and possibly the third and fourth 
stations where a similar process was undergone. The 
train then returned to the starting point for the picking 
up of men, who by that time would doubtless have com- 
pleted their work. Another relay of men was then made 
and so on until the day’s work had been completed. Fre- 
quently regular trains were used to handle men and mate- 
rial, thus obviating return movements. 

In the runs between stations or whenever train move- 
ments were retarded from any cause, the men were used 
to assemble such instruments and material as would be re- 
quired for the next station assigned to them. 

Each installer was furnished a blue print showing the 


name of the station and the character of installation, 
whether a full blocking set, a terminal set, a wall set in 
a booth, or an extension set for use by trainmen when 
the regular office was closed, together with a working 
print showing the connections of the various apparatus. 

The first installation, covering the more important main 
lines of nearly 900 miles, was commenced on November 
26, 1911, and completed on December 19, 1911. The next 
installation, covering nearly 500 miles, was started on 
May 11 this year, and completed on May 22. In the two 
installations, approximately 250 desk sets and 150 wall sets 
blocking in each direction, were used. 

Only one telephone set is used at each station, with 
bells provided for each north and south or east and west 
line as the case might be. It is protected with S. H. ar- 
resters and double pole, double throw switches so arranged 
as to permit the signalman to talk or ring in the direc- 
tion desired. A similar switch is provided for the pur- 
pose of cutting through when the office is closed in 
order to extend the blocking limits. 

A special wiring scheme was designed by the super- 
intendent of telegraph’s office for the latter switch which 
made the interruption of the Morse circuit impossible in 
so far as the position of the switch is concerned. It also 
made it practicable to use the closed station as an inter- 
mediate office, a feature which has been found of value 
in emergencies. 
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Wabash to Equip Main Lines with Telephone Dispatching. 

As part of the improvement program planned by the reor- 
ganization committee, the Wabash Railroad has commenced 
installation of a telephone train-dispatching system, according 
to announcements recently made by the company. Two heavy 
copper wires will be strung along the main lines and telephone 
apparatus placed in stations. Telephones are also to be located 
in boxes at places along the line where train and engine men 
may stop and communicate with the train dispatcher about 
their. movements or furnish information quickly from non- 
telegraphic points, as a telephone can be used by anyone and 
does not require technical knowledge. 





Iowa Railroad to Adopt Telephone. 

The Des Moines Short Line is to substitute telephones for 
telegraph for the operation of its trains. C. H. Hubbell, of 
Chicago, superintendent of telegraph for the Rock Island, 
will have charge of the work. 

The Short Line is to begin at once to connect the stations 
along its line between Mason City and Allerton. The stretch 
of 120 miles between Des Moines and Mason city will be com- 
pleted first. The work will then be continued on to Allerton. 
It will keep a gang busy the entire summer. 





The D. & H. Using Telephone in Yards. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad has ordered telephone 
equipment to be installed between Albany and Troy, N. ; = 
for the dispatching of trains. Twelve stations and yards 
are to be included in the system. 





Canadian Pacific to Extend Use of Telephone. 
According to Montreal newspapers, within a short time 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will be dispatching trains by 
telephone from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


An Idea for Increasing Toll Business. 

Toll business is generally acknowledged to be a paying 
proposition and telephone companies adopt various plans 
for increasing it. The arguments are generally made up 
to appeal to the people in the territory of the company 
which desires to increase its toll revenues. 

The illustration shows a posta! card which has been used 
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A Post Card Suggestion. 


by the Stantonville Telephone Co. of Tupelo, Mississippi, 
for the purpose of directing attention to its toll service. It 
is especially suggestive to the man away from his home, of 
his nearness to his family. 





A Method of Estimating Leakage Current in the Earth. 

It has been customary to depend upon voltage read- 
ings to detect the flow of current in the earth. This de- 
pends upon the well known principle expressed in the form 
that if there is a flow of current in any conductor, the point 
from which it flows is at a higher potential than the point 
teward which the current is going. This method is thorough- 
ly reliable in the free, open earth, where there are no water 
or gas pipes, railroad tracks or telephone cables. If in ad- 
dition to the voltage drop one knew the earth resistance 
from one point to another, he could easily calculate the cur- 
rent itself. 

There are cases in which it is interesting and even nec- 
essary to know the current strength itself. Such a case has 
arisen in connection with stray current from a city water 
pipe system to a street car track. The claim was made that 
although a difference of potential existed between the pipe 
and the rail, the resistance of the earth was high enough to 
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Fig. 1.—Connections for Estimating Leakage Current. 


prevent the flow of sufficient current to do any damage to 
the pipe. The current in the earth was measured approx- 
imately, but with sufficient accuracy to settle the case. 
The method of measuring an earth current depends upon 
the assumption that the leakage path under consideration is 
so small a portion of the total resistance between the terminals 
of the generator, that it may be shunted by an additional 
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path without changing the total current through the leak and 
the added path. 

In Fig. 1, the pipe or cable is shown at the right and the 
rail or any other objective point at the left. It is assumed 
in this case that the cable is positive with respect to the 
rail. First a voltmeter is connected from the cable to the rail 
and the indication noted. Call it E. Then, between the same 
points, a resistance and an ammeter are connected in series 
The resistance is adjusted until sufficient current flows to 
lower the voltage indicated by the voltmeter. 

Let J be the current indicated by the ammeter and e¢ the 
voltage now shown by the voltmeter. Then if FR is the re- 
sistance of the ammeter and resistance, Ry the earth resistance 
and /, the earth current to be measured, one finds the follow- 
ing simple relations: 

Before connecting the ammeter, the current flow in earth is 

E E 
R, = (1) 
After connecting the ammeter it is assumed that the total cur. 
rent through the earth and the ammeter is the same as 
through the earth alone, so that 
e e(R + Ro) 
1, = —<$—<—<<<—}$ «=> s- —__—__— (2) 
RR, RR, 


R+Ro 
From the voltage and current through the ammeter one can 
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Fig. 2.—Conditions of Test for Earth Current. 


calculate the resistance of the ammeter and its shunt, thus 














e e 
[= or R=— (3) 
R I 
Putting this value in equation (2) 
e 
e(—+Ro) 
Zz e(et+IRo) e+IRo 
e eRe Ro 
—k, 
I 
Inserting the value of R. from (1) in (4) gives 
E 
e+l— 
Ie Toe +JE 
I= = (5) 
E E 
I, IE 
Solving for Jo we have [>= (6) 
E—e 


In other words, multiply together the current through the 
ammeter and the volts read before the ammeter was added. 
Divide this product by the difference between the voltages 
read before and after the ammeter was added. 

Example: The voltmeter on a certain test showed 4.9 volts 
when connected between cable and rail. When the ammeter 








July 6, 1912. 

a: 
and resistance was added, the voltage indicated by the volt- 
meter fell to 3.1 volts and the ammeter showed 3.2 amperes. 





Then [=3.2 
E=4.9 
e=3.1 
3.24.9 15.68 
o= = = 8.7 amperes. 
4.9 — 3.1 1.8 


The probable error of assuming that the total current is not 
changed by the addition of the ammeter and resistance may 
be shown by Fig. 2. The upper sketch shows the conditions 
on the first test. Ro is the resistance under consideration, 
Y is the resistance of the rest of the circuit to the source of 
current. 

5.5 1 

If E, is 550 volts and E is 5.5 volts, then R, = =— 
of the total resistance. 550 100 

The lower sketch of Fig. 2 shows the ammeter added, form- 
ing a divided circuit with the leakage in the earth. Since 
R. is but one per cent. of the total, the shunt may reduce 
the resistance any amount without making more than one per 
cent. change in the total current. This is on the assumption 
that the rest of the circuit is simple resistance without appre- 
ciable electromotive forces. Under ordinary conditions the 
method described above will be satisfactory. 

Chicago. Arthur Bessey Smith. 








Method of Testing for Grounds on Metallic Lines. 

I think that at some time practically every telephone 
troubleman has exhausted nearly all his unprintable vocab- 
ulary in expressing his opinion cf the usual result obtained 
when trying to locate grounds with a voltmeter. For 
example a cross with a grounded farm line will introduce 
at least 200 ohms extra resistance into the circuit, so that 
in taking a reading by connecting one side of the volt- 
meter to the line and grounding the other side, the trouble 
will usually appear at some point either beyond the end 
of the line or at the first station from it. 

Almost any kind of a ground will introduce a lot of 
extra resistance, the amount depending upon the nature 
of the ground. As no two grounds are alike, it is impos- 
sible to make allowance for this in the calculations. 
There is a method by which anyone who can use a volt- 
meter can obtain pretty accurate results, depending largely 
upon the condition of the lines, as no test can be made 
with accuracy over lines that are in bad condition. 

Suppose we had a line grounded at A as shown in the 
diagram. By tying the two sides of the line together at 
some point beyond the ground as at B and then measuring 
the resistance of each side separately in the usual manner 
we get a set of values by which we can work out the 
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Method of Locating Ground on Line. 


location of point A, regardless of the resistance of the 
ground contact itself. 

Let us say the resistance of the ground is 300 ohms and 
that there are 250 ohms in the side of the line between 
C and A. The voltmeter reading would then indicate 
550 ohms when connected on that side. If there are 350 
ohms in the other side of the line from C around through 
B to A, the reading for that side would indicate 650 ohms, 
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which is 100 ohms more than the previous reading. As 
the resistance of the ground contact is the same in both, 
this 100 ohms is the difference in resistance of the line 
wires, due to their different lengths. As this difference 





TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 
These TELEPHONY will gladly publish, if illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs. Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 
and method of repair. Payment will be made for all 
letters published. 











in their length is the distance from point D around through 
B to A, the distance from B to A can easily be calculated 
when the size and kind of wire in the circuit is known. 

This method will give good results over good lines, no 
matter what the resistance of the ground contact, so long 
as it remains constant and does not change in the interval 
between readings. In calculating the resistance of each 
side of_the line, it is always best to reverse the voltmeter 
connections and use an average of the two readings, so 
as to overcome the earth currents. 


Indianola, Ia. F. K. Noel. 





Special Telephone Line in Hoosac Tunnel. 

A new telephone cable line is soon to be strung through 
the Hoosac Tunnel. This line will be for the exclusive use 
of enginemen who are hauling trains through the tunnel 
and will have nothing to do with the line which already 
has eight telephones connected with it. The new line will 
have telephones installed in manholes close to the var- 
ious block signal stations in the tunnel. 

It is understood that any operator of a motor who ap- 
proaches a block signal and finds it indicating anything 
that he does not consider consistent with conditions, shall 
stop his train and telephone from the station at hand to the 
east or the west portal, from which his message will be 
transmitted to the train dispatcher’s office at North Adams 
and positive instructions given for the further operation 
of the train through the tunnel. This is, apparently, to 
guard against any further repetition of the signals going 
wrong as the state railroad commission has decided in a 
recent report on the tunnel inquest, was the case. 

The eight telephones now in use in the tunnel are used 
by trackmen, miners and in cases of emergency. Four new 
telephones will be on the separate line now ordered. They 
are to be used solely by train crews in the event of any- 
thing out of the ordinary happening with the signals and 
in the event of emergency. 





Telephone Activity in Austria. 

The reform of the Vienna telephone service will be accom- 
plished within the next ten years says the London Electrical 
Review. It was originally intended to introduce the full auto- 
matic system, but the engineer department of the Post and 
Telegraph Administration gave its decision in favor of the 
semi-automatic system. Ten semi-automatic exchanges, for 
10,000 subscribers each, will be established. Three of these 
exchanges will be built in the first instance. 

In addition to the orders already placed, commissions for 
some 20,000 instruments of various kinds are in sight, besides 
large orders for telephone cable for the projected lines to 
Triest and Dalmatia, rendered possible by the 20,000,000 kronen 
credit for postal purposes included in this year’s state budget. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Injury From Buzzer. 


We have just received a letter from an attorney 
here, notifying us that a dentist of this city has sus- 
tained a painful and serious injury through what he 
claims is the negligent operation of one of our tele- 
phones, installed in his office. On the morning of the 
accident he was in his operating room when the bell, 
which was upon an instrument in the waiting room, 
rang. He immediately went to the waiting room and 
took down the receiver. Placing it to his ear, he 
answered the call three times distinctly, but received 
no response; instead the operator “turned the buzzer 
on.” This ringing current came from a Holtzer- 
Cabot ringing machine, the voltage of which is 135 
volts. The shock caused the dentist to drop the in- 
strument. He picked it up and answered in the usual 
manner but again the operator rang in his ear, caus- 
ing him to drop the regeiver a second time. When he 
picked it up for the third time, the central operator 
again rang in his ear. 

As a result of this occurrence, within short time 
the dentist noticed that his hearing was affected. He 
consulted a local physician and afterward three dif- 
ferent specialists, who advised him that there was 
very little hope, if any, for recovering his hearing. 
There is a constant discharge of blood in the ear, 
due to the rupture of the blood vessel in the locality 
of the ear drum. He claims damages, not only on 
account of the injury, but because of the interference 
with his practice and the necessity of employing help 
to answer telephone calls for him. 

Please give us your opinion as to liability in this 
matter, 

There seems to be no question about your liability, and 


we advise a settlement as advantageously as possible. 





Counting Telephones. 

A franchise to a telephone company which fixes the rates 
for business and office use, for residences, for party line 
residence service, business extension telephones, and resi- 
dence extension telephones, and which provides that it, at 
such time as it shall have in operation a specified number 
of telephones in the city, may increase the rates, doe: not 
contemplate in counting the telephones that business ex- 
tension telephones or residence extension telephones shall 
be counted as telephones. So the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals held in a suit brought to restrain the Pan Handle 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from increasing its rates at 
Amarillo. 

Because business and residence extension telephones 
could not be counted, the number of telephones in opera- 
tion was found to be too few to justify the increase of rates 
that the city was trying to bring about. Pan Handle Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. vs. City of Amarillo, 142 S. W., 638. 

a > 
Remedy for Conductive Lines. 

We have a lead running out of G, which has been 
built for perhaps ten years. Now the Light and 
Power Co. comes through with a 66,000 volt high ten- 
sion line. We are carrying some grounded farm lines, 
and they are, of course, somewhat noisy. Our lead 
is on one side of the road, and the power wires on 
the other. Can we legally expect the power com- 
pany to make our lines metallic? Some of the farm- 
ers have refused to let the power company pass until 
it has made the telephone lines metallic. What are 
the chances for a public service commission in IIli- 
nois in the near future? 


You cannot legally expect the power company to make 
your lines metallic. Where the results of conduction can 
be obviated by the use of the metallic circuit, the obliga- 
tion is upon the telephone company to adopt it. This is 
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for the reason that its adoption is a less expensive and less 
troublesome remedy than the requirement of the electric 
company to change its method of operation. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Railway Co., 42 Federal, 
273; 3 American Electric Cases, 408. 

When the adoption of a metallic circuit system is made 
necessary by the acts of an electric company, the cost can- 
not be recovered by way of damages from the electric 
company, the telephone company having no vested interest 
in, or exclusive right to, the ground circuit or ground 
system. Bell Telephone Co. vs. Montreal Street Railway 
Co. Rap. Jud. Quebec, 6 Cour. DuBanc; DeRein, 233; Mc- 
Millan on Telephone Law, Sections 134 and 136. 

The action of the farmers in refusing to let the electric 
line parties pass until the lines have been made metallic, 
is the only practical solution to the difficulty. 

The chances for a public service commission in Illinois 
in the near future are not bright, as the legislature 
does not meet for two years. We think at such time 
such a commission may be established. 





' ° 
Authority of Operator. 

A telephone subscriber called up an exchange with which 
he was connected and asked the operator if there was a 
messenger boy at his office. The operator said there was 
not. The subscriber then asked if he would deliver a mes- 
sage if paid for it, and the operator said he would for a 
quarter. The subscriber then promised to pay the quarter 
and subsequently paid it at an exchange near his home. 

He sent a message to the first operator for delivery to a 
person living within a few hundred yards of the exchange, 
but it was not delivered. A suit was brought against the 
company for damages for non-delivery. There was nothing 
to show that there were two operators at the exchange, 
one for long distance service and the other for local serv- 
ice and the other for local service or any evidence of the 
authority of the operator to receive messages for delivery 
for compensation. 

The company contended that the subscriber was only enti- 
tled to be put in connection with the person to whom he 
wished to talk, if such person had a telephone, and that 
the operator who took the money, or the operator who 
promised to deliver the message, had no authority to re- 
ceive or deliver over the local lines and for local sub- 
scribers, written messages to be delivered in person or in 
writing, their authority being confined to placing the local 
subscribers in connection with the party to whom they 
desired to talk. There was no evidence offered by the 
company as to the authority of the subscribers or as to the 
rules and regulations of the company. 

Under the circumstances, the court held that the ques- 
tion of liability of the company was for the jury. A judg- 
ment for the company in the lower court was set aside. 
3randon vs. Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 143 South 
Western, 11. 





Inspection of Poles by Lineman. 

Where a lineman is injured upon a defective pole, the 
question of whether he had undertaken the duty of in- 
specting it, and was therefore himself responsible for the 
failure to discover remedy or defect, is for the jury. So 
held the Supreme Court of South Carolina in an action 
brought by a lineman against the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. and another defendant. Jones vs. Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co., 74 S. E., 492. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 






Convention: Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, Charleroi, July 18, 19 


Frank B. Cook’s New Plant. 

All the telephone world knows that Frank B. Cook, one 
of the early pioneers in telephony and an inventor and 
manufacturer of many standard telephone appliances 
and specialties, moved his factory, on April 1, last, to Zion 
City, Ill. But many telephone men do not know the su- 
perior advantages which Mr. Cook gained by the move, 
nor the big expansion in his business which it reflects, as 
well as foreshadows. TELEPHONY is now permitted to 
show and describe in detail, on this and succeeding pages, 
the new Zion City factory, in which the Cook business is 
now being carried on. 

While no longer manufacturing his products directly in 
the city of Chicago, the general offices of the company 
are still maintained there, in the Hearst Building, at Madi- 
son and Market streets, while, as a matter of fact, Zion 
City itself is but an hour’s run—forty miles—out of Chi- 
cago, and is practically a suburb of that city. The business, 
therefore, is 


then two layers of paper and over all a layer of hard maple 
flooring. The interior walls, which are of brick, are not 
less than 16 in. in thickness even where they are only one 
story high. The outside walls are of pressed brick. 

The roof of the factory proper is of the saw tooth, sky- 
light construction, with northern exposure, and is sup- 
ported by steel trusses; the arrangement of the roof is 
especially designed to secure the maximum amount of 
comfort for employes, as, with this construction, extremes 
of heat and cold are alike ineffectual. The roof is pro- 
vided with two sets of rafters; the upper set carries the 
roof boards proper, then two layers of patent roofing, on 
top of which, with an air space between, is tile roofing. 
The lower set of rafters carries an asbestos board 1 in. 
thick on the top edge and a pressed steel ceiling on 
the bottom. 

The entire building has a Sturtevant heating and 
system. An immense ventilating fan 12 

ft. in diameter 


ventilating 





still closely 
identified with 
the big manu- 
ufacturing cen- 
ter, as it has 
been in the 
past. All ship- 
ments are 
made as 
promptly as 
they were from 
the city proper, 
owing to the 
excellent 
freight and ex- 
press facilities 
at Zion City, 
and the Chi- 
cago rates for 
transportation 
still govern. 











is driven by a 
40-horse pow- 
er engine, the 
hot or cold air, 
as the case 
may be, being 
distributed 
throughout 
the building by 
means of con- 
crete ducts 
placed under 
the floors, the 
smallest duct 
being 18 in. by 
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The factory, 
shown on this 
page, is locat- 
ed ona five-acre plot of ground, providing ample room 
for all future growth and also insuring light and air on all 
sides of the building. When completed its floor space will 
aggregate 65,000 square ft., as compared with 25,000 square 
ft. in the former Chicago plant. The building is located at 
the corner of Deborah and Shilo Boulevard, a block east 
of the main line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
It faces on Shilo Boulevard, a splendidly laid out street 300 
ft. in width. 

The construction of the building is unique and, in many 
respects, rather elaborate for factory purposes. The build- 
ing was originally intended, and the corner stone laid, by 
the late John Alexander Dowie, founder of the city, as a 
home for the Zion publications. The foundation is very 
substantial and excessively heavy for a building never in- 
tended to be more than two stories high, being of solid 
concrete 6 ft. deep and 6 ft. wide on the bottom. The 
earth from the entire area on the inside of the building was 
removed and replaced with lake sand, which was firmly 
tamped down by hand. On top of that was spread a layer 
of concrete 7 in. thick; above the concrete narrow strips to 
act as joist were laid, then a layer of common flooring, 





Splendid New Factory of Frank B. Cook, Located at Zion City, an Hour’s Ride from Chicago. 


tory and, in 
conformity 
with the best 
modern practice, the units of power are large in 
number and small in capacity, so each section of ma- 
chinery is driven by its own motor entirely independent 
of every other section. But facilities are provided for 
connecting the different sections, the system being tech- 
nically known as the “group drive system of power 
transmission.” 

Frank B. Cook, sole owner and general manager of the 
business, has had an interesting career. Born in Monroe, 
Mich., October 18, 1855, he first learned the trade of cabinet 
maker. Being a thorough mechanic and possessed of much 
inventive ingenuity, he was constantly devising new 
schemes and new methods. Many of these were patented 
during that time, and from the sale of these patents Mr. 
Cook, even thus early, derived considerable sums of money. 
His first experience in telephone work came to him in 1878, 
and consisted of setting up and testing telephone lines for 
William Kline, superintendent of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Co., at Toledo, Ohio. 

He engaged in regular telephone exchange work first on 
June 15, 1879, associating himself with the Toledo Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., Toledo, Ohio, a company which was 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF TELEPHONE PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT INVOLVES MANY DEPARTMENTS AND PROCESSES. 


1.—The Experimental Laboratory of the Frank B. Cook Factory at Zion City, Illinois. 2.—The Tool Room Is an Important 
Department. 3.—View in the Chicago General Office. 4.—Shop Office at Zion City. 5.—The Machine Department. 6.—The Screw 
Cutting Machines Supply the Many Screws Needed for the Apparatus. 
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VIEWS IN SOME DEPARTMENTS OF THE F. B. COOK FACTORY AT ZION CITY, ILLINOIS. 


1.—Many Parts Are Made by the Punch Presses. 2.—Sleeve Connectors Are Manufactured by the Thousands. 3.—The Fuses 
and Terminals Are Assembled by Women. 4.—The Telephone Assembling Department. 5.—A Section of the Stock Room. 6.— 
The Shipping Department Is Located Convenient to the Stock Room. 
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later absorbed by the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. 
Mr. Cook’s duties with the Toledo Telephone Exchange 
Co. were those of a foreman of construction. He remained 
with this company but a short time, the Edison Telephone 
Co., which was then preparing to enter the field, securing 
his services as superintendent of mstallation. The Edison 
company was an off-shoot of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., which, about this time, made a carefully planned effort 
to enter the field of telephone operation. Later, the 
American Bell Telephone Co. came to an agreement with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., and the former took 
over all the telephone business of the telegraph company. 


Mr. Cook’s adaptability for his chosen work was par- 
ticularly displayed in the earlier days by the knowl- 
edge and skill shown in the installation at Toledo, of 
one of the first multiple 
switchboards ever 
placed in service. At 
Columbus, in the in- 
stallation of a similar 
equipment, he again 
made a splendid record, 
adding to his former 
laurels by making many 
improvements in exist- 
ing methods. At about 
this time he made ap- 
plication for a patent 
on the cross connect- 
ing, or distributing 
board, which patent he 
later sold to the Bell 
interests for $1,000. He 
also, working with his 
brother, James A. Cook, 
invented the system of 
wiring multiple jacks in 
sections, the system 
which is still employed 
in modern practice in 
the manufacture of 
multiple switchboards. 
While the construction 
of the Toledo plant 
was going forward, Mr. 
Cook had charge, also, 
of the installations at 
Peoria, Illinois, Des 
Moines and Davenport, 
Iowa, and other cities. 

In 1887, as.the Co- 
lumbus plant was near- 
ing completion, the 3,000 line exchange at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was badly damaged by fire. The multiple boards there 
were found to be in such condition as to necessitate dis- 
mounting, rebuilding and rewiring. Mr. Cook, who was 
placed in entire charge of the operation, completed the 
work within thirty days, a remarkable achievement at that 
time, and one which called forth strong appreciation from 
the vice-president of the company. The latter advised 
him to take out patents on the new wiring system which 
he had evolved. This Mr. Cook did, later turning them 
over for a substantial consideration to the Western Electric 
Co., whose experts had fully inspected and formally ap- 
proved them. 

Another feat of installation which Mr. Cook accomplished 
with distinction was undertaken in the spring of 1888, when 
the Chicago Telephone Co. was preparing to move its main 
office into a new building and install a multiple switchboard 
of 5,000 lines. He was nominated to handle the work in 





Frank B, Cook, Inventor and Manufacturer. 
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that instance and completed the installation within three 
months. 

Shortly after this Mr. Cook was offered the position of 
chief engineer of the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co., 
operating in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 
It was at that time the largest of the subsidiary companies 
of the parent Bell organization. In his capacity of chief 
engineer Mr. Cook had charge of all equipment and ap- 
paratus and all installations, as well as all construction 
work above and under ground, in a territory comprising 
some 200 exchanges distributed over the four states named. 

When, in 1894 and 1895, the Independent telephone 
movement began to gain ground, Mr. Cook concluded to 
sever his connection. with the Bell and start as a manu- 
facturer of telephone apparatus. Accordingly, in 1896, he 
left the Central Union 
Telephone Co., and, in 
the following year, 
started a small factory 
in Chicago. His busi- 
ness grew rapidly, the 
first large order com- 
ing from the Kinloch 
Telephone Co., of St. 
Louis, and covering 
complete protective 
equipment for the en- 
tire 8,000 line ex- 
change. Other big or- 
ders were those from 
the Mutual: Telephone 
Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the Valley 
Telephone Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

In February, 1898, 
the Sterling Electric 
Co., of Chicago, was or- 
ganized to take over 
the business. The fol- 
lowing year the com- 
pany removed to La- 
fayette, Ind., and was 
incorporated under the 
Indiana laws. Mr. Cook 
was the president and 
controlling factor in 
the Sterling Electric 
organization until Feb- 
ruary, £902, when he 
disposed of his interest 
in it and removed to 
Chicago to establish his own manufacturing plant there. 

Frank B. Cook started in the very childhood of the tele- 
phone industry. Gradually, but steadily, he has forged 
his way ahead, always extending his knowledge of the busi- 
ness through first-hand contact with it, and solving scores 
of problems which were not, in the early days, treated of 
im books or telephone periodicals. In fact this lact of spe- 
cial literature, which marked the beginning of the art, 
as it has of all arts and crafts, proved of direct benefit to 
him. As a consequence of the absolute need of digging 
things out for himself, Mr. Cook learned things in a prac- 
tical and not a theoretical manner, because there was no 
other way open to him. 


This naturally resulted in stimulating his inventive ca- 
pacity and, almost from the beginning of his association 
with the telephone business, his devices and special appa- 
ratus began to take concrete form. Patent succeeded pat- 
ent, until at this time, the list is a long one. A complete 
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record of those which he now controls will be found re- 
produced in detail in this column. They include many 
which are now being used throughout the entire world. 
The list shows over one hundred patents which were 
issued to Mr. Cook between April 10, 1906, and July 11, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE } TERIOR 
UMTITED eTATES PaTErT 
sao erlgagggy 
way 16, 1906. 
FRANK B, COOK, 
240 Jost Lake Street, Chicago, Ill 
DEAR SIR:- Replying to your favor of the @tn inet. An examination of tne U. S. Patent Office 

records show that zoe are owner of the entire right, title and interest in each and every one of the 


following Bmegee 
re is eo record of your having sesigned any of these patente, nor is there any record of 
a ingunetion © or any other court proceedings which affecte your absolute right and 


title to sane 
Very respectfully, 


Patent will 


Patent 





Wo. Date of Iesue Title cishue Sxpire 
1 617,160 Apr. 10,14 Heat Coil (Self Soldering Heat Coil).... .-.eee cee eeeee oe oc. 90 192 
2 816, 647 Apr. 5,1 Iron Fraze Distrib@ting Board (Type L Distributing Prame)........... e 1308 
2 616,406 Mar. 20,1 oe Automatic Klectrical Self Soldering Reeot (No. 10 Protector). <1 @ = 192 
15/006 war. 13,1906, Thormal Protector and Alarm (Cook Type No. 4 protector) bs, aes cose 1 2 
612,980 Feb. 20,1 6, Self Solduring Heat seeerstae and rege iy Bee a trees coe 19 1925 
12,184 Fed. 15, » Thermal Protector Alarm (Sterling T 4 Protector) 14 1925 
7 610,914 Jar 50,1 » Protective Apparatus (Wo, 444 Protector)..-.666.) trees 21 1925 


8 803,661 Nov. 7,1905, Self Socideri: SIND 60.060nscusins ceesncricnnes<o*s0 12 

06, Ground Plate for slectric, Protective Apparatust lig. Plate for Prot.) 86 1922 
0S, Blectric Puse (Type Q Fu Mounte). 10 
0S, Heat Coil (No. @ Heat Coit) om50 


0S, Ground Strip for aay ote | acre (Ground Strip for Prot. weg.) 15 1922 
DS, 








13 796,297 Au, , 1905, Automatic Restori mel ProvectOr. ..........sceseeeee 1922 
14 795,197 duly 16,1905, Self Soldering Romennies Apparatus tno, 8 Prowec ctor). 16 1922 
1§ 795,802 July 4,1906, Klectric Protective Apparatus (No, 8 Protector - Testin + 1922 
16 79) i June 15,1906, Self Soldering Heat Coil (No. 6 Heat Coil)......... ve 1922 
17 788,130 Apr. 25,1905, Cable Head and Pole House ‘type s be Terminale) coos 9 1922 
18 786,005 mar. 26,1505, Gloctric Protector Apparatus (No. Protector and Heat Coil)....... 6 1922 
19 765,798 war. 28,1905, Self Beg erica HOME COLL... ees e weer e eee ee cers eeneeeseerssetetareses . 1922 

7 war. 28, 08, Thermal Cut-Out for Electrical Circuite (Self Soldering Protector). 1 1922 





21 765,407 Mar. 2 05, Self Soldering Heat Coil (Cook Rolfe Type Protector). ee - 1922 
22 70-996 Feb. 2 et a Patent) 1922 
25 776,218 Nov. 2 04, Self Soldering Heat Coil (Noe. 8 and 444 Heat — 1921 

04" Self Soldering Protector 1921 





04, Cross Arm Brace... oce § 
04, Protective Device for elec. Cirduite (type. B-4 Sub- -Station Prot.)... 10 1921 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
r 
1 
,1905, Teet Plug for Protective Apparatus (Broad To 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
ll 
1 





27 767,457 Aug. 16,1904, Self oe Puse Post (self — PFOCOCLOP).....cecccsceceee 1921 
26 752,655 Fob. a » CrOOO AFD BrGSO....--- - © oe vevvercccerevssesesrccccses 1921 
29 740,744 Oct 1903, Polarized Electric “Belt 1920 
30 22 9et Oct. 21,1902, Fuses (Typew A and D Tubuler Line ‘Puses). 1919 
1 699,660 uay 13 02, Polarized Misstromgnetio saree pedivedatie 1919 
32 658,976 Oct. 6 ee ae eee 1917 
ba 639, 526 Dec. 19,1899, Telephone Tranefer St EINES MR SRE SEA HES ‘ 19016 
3 461,933 way 12,1691, CBupling for Slectric Wiree (seit Welding Wire. SOARA) v0:0:00'00 60% 000 . 1908 


(Szplanation in parenthesis not in original letter.) 


Since the-above report of May 16th, 1906, the following patents have issued to Prank B. Cook 


6 605,674 Nov. 28,1905, Signaling System (Owe one-half only). 
10, 1906, Guy Anchor. ; Sa ae ve 
1906, Automatic Self Restoring Protector. oeeee 
a $35 » Anglo Iron Dietributing Bo 
+ 11,1906, Automatic Self Restoring Protector. 
: 1151906, Signaling Syetem (Owns one-half o} 
. 11,1906, U-shaped Dielectrft for iaueaion hens 
. 25,1906, Porcelain Box Weatherproof Sub- Station. Protester 
26,1906, Automatic Electric Sign Apparat: cecce 
1,1907, Two and Three Bolt besren 59 for Cabie Strand..... 
+ 22,1907, Electrothermal Prote 
+ 29,1907, Insulating Ring and Bracket for Iron Frame Distributing Board. 
. 29,1907, Sub-Station Protecto 
29,1907, Fuse Yount with Contact Spring proweing underneath. the Fuse. 
. 12; 1907, Non-Arcing Mufflod Fuse 
; 26/1907; wloctrical Heeoldering Protec 
12,1907; Fire —_ Syetem (Owne one- naif ‘only 
2,1907, Puse Clip....... Heb: 
23,1907, Autamatic Self Restoring F Protector (ome one-half only). coocce SB 1924 
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21,1907. self Soldering = Codd... - sce wevcerersoccees 22 1924 
11,1907, Teleghhone Syetem.. ...... - cee  seeee cree tececenereeeceeseeseess 26 1924 
tC acca sucscot wo so ote oocene etueebenes 2 1924 
16,1907, Sub-Station Protector.......rere-e+s bonneees b5446 S600 RES8 S060 13 1924 
30,1907, Automatic solf laateigsara ad Proteotor. eee crccrencecccoeMeosee 1l 1924 
50,1907, Cable Torminal deisiacesses tee one aie 6 1924 
50,1907, Junction Box.... ....-sesseeeee ll 1924 
~ 6.1907, Cable Torwinsi “and Syston of Protection. ? 1924 
» Cable Tornin sees os eee soseee see 8 1924 
° » Tubular a se 2 o. beesee 1 1624 
Cet. 33° 1907, Reecldering and Test Plug “gor Heat Cotle...... ct eteeeesecenes t) 1924 
1907, Automatic Reset and Teet for Heat Coile.......- 8 1924 
§,1907, Automatic Resoldering Plug for Heat Coile.... 12 1924 
56,1907, Individual Protector Unit for Can Terminaio. 2 1924 
. 12,1907, Heat : a | 1924 
26:1907; Combined Terminal and Junction Bor. 9 1924 
4,1 08; Signaling Sye*em (Owns one-half only i 1926 
4,1906, Signaling Syetem (Owns one-half only). PD 1928 
S5 By CE Mees sscnessaceresvcsances ’ 1925 
11,1908, Vertical ect Gan Top Terminal 6 1928 
11,1908, Clamp for Wire‘Rope......-..- 1 1925 
78 063,626 Mar. 51,1908, Vertical Mount oo Top Terminal 8 1928 
? 26 Mar 131 08: Blectrical Line Protector 16 1988 
77 605,665 war 2, 1308, Signaling Syeton {ome on 12 1928 
7 +374 May 1908, Heat Coil creme 6 1925 
79 688,513 May 9 +1908, Guy C 6 1928 
60 689, June 1906, Cable Terminal..........+see00s ll 1926 
61 29h. 3 June 23,1908, Automatic Resoidering Protector... -..----.-++- 1 1926 
896,60 26,1 , Carbon ae Gadbwless. 6on00Suas eb edean~ ee Een 1926 
85 697,062 Aug. 26,1908, Cable Terminal........-..++++ 1925 
e4 997.690 Sept. 1,1 8. Sub- Station SEPA ele as AA ee 2 1926 
@6 901,422 oct. 20,1908, Wire Joint.. .-.----eseeeeeeeee ada eee 2 1926 
86 903,012 Nov. 10,1908, aastsaeen Protective Apparat: iseeees El 1925 
87 905,015 Nov. 10,1908, Contactless Thermal Protector... ee . 2 1928 
96 506, Nov a oy 08, Self Soldering Protector..... -» 1925 
89 05,603 Dec. 1,1908, Tubular Fuse 2 1925 
9 ,616 Dec. 15,1908, Self Soldering Protector. — --seseess ceneeerrenrreeeeereeee sennene 192! 
52 33 264 Fen. 23.1 095 Cable — i 1 
$2 91 69 Mar. 2,1 y Clamp.....::- 8 192 
pt y Apr. 27,1 09; tive Joint CRMMIONED Ac. 05 ncnccens+searavonreress osesecnesacs ’ 192 
19, 3 Apr. 27,1909 e Protector. . 4 1 
i$ 922,320 way 16,1909, Blectrical Signaling (Owne one-half only).....-...086)  veees 8 192 
96 928,428 July 20,1909, Cable Tormipel......+sseerercesces teeeeeerrereseceseeneeseeneenes 4 192) 
97 953.197 Sept 7,1909, Signaling Syetem -l4 192 
98 936.216 Oct. 26,1909, Messonger Hanger...-.-.-- verssececesecreececeeeeteresesetcees 4 1926 
99 938,859 Nov. 2,1909, Signaling System (owe one-half only). ee ecresevccccsoeseceves + 22 192 
100 939,292 Nov. 9,1909, Toot Systen (owe one-half o miy). anne 7 19 
101 942,268 Dec. 7,1 » Automatic Self a Duse. seeeee 1 19 
102 »288 Dec, 28,1905, Individual Protector.....-..+++++ ° t 192 
103 946,257 Jan, 11,1 10, Signaling Systen ‘pall ONO"MALL OMB)... ccccccccccrcccccccoesccs 9 1927 
,806 Apr, 133 10; Substation Frote ector * a5 1927 
soe 2°98 June 28,1910, Terwinal Bracket....... a 1927 
bY ,055 Aug. 7h 10, Blectrical Protective A > 1927 
0,229 Apr, 21,1911, Protective Apparatus. «- : 28 1928 
106 997,042 July 4,1911, Cable Terminal....... > 1928 
309 2982 July 4,1911, Cable Terminal........- 2 1928 
11 July 11,1911, seit aeneer ine Brovestors so ieee. ves cteeeeecctetesctrsaesersecees 12 i338 
12 RH July 11/1611; Self Soldering Protec peeetaae “4 1928 


Of tho following 28 paterte, Frank B. Cook was ae: or joint inventor of 26; only 5 wore acquired by 
purchase. Nono of these are enumeratod in the 11) above 


296,98 541,15 896,852 641,573 696,5 707,051 

5 A re 596,68 28 641,574 704.8 4 0,608 
420,165 BY 596,680 9,52 684,60) 707 ,049 762,28) 
428 564 65) 639,827 684,602 707,080 782,49) 


I have wany patente still pending which #1)1 be ieeved from time to 


Kh bet 


List of Patents Issued to Frank B. Cook. 


In addition to al} tho abovo, 
time 


ALL APPARATUS 1 MAKe I> PROTSCT&D BY PATSETS WHICH I CONTROL. 


1911. In addition there are shown the numbers of twenty- 
five patents preceding those enumerated. Many others 
are now pending and will be issued from time to time. 
The basis upon which Frank B. Cook has built his busi- 
ness and which is largely responsible for hie gratifying suc- 
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cess is set forth by him in the following foreword in his 


latest catalog: ‘For the past fifteen years we have devoted 
our efforts entirely to the production of a line of high 
grade apparatus, on the theory that cheap goods of any 
kind never reflect credit on the manufacturer; neither do 
they give satisfaction to the user or dealer. Skill, art and 
a thorough knowledge of the conditions to which they are 
subjected, as well as quality of material, are required to 
produce high grade goods, and such must always command 
a price over those of medium grades. Good goods are 
a credit to the manufacturer, a pleasure to the user and 
profitable to the dealer.” 

Among the better known products of the Cook factory 
are distributing frames, main, intermediate and wall; 
tectors of various types to suit various conditions; 
terminals, for use with and without potheads; 
boxes, self-soldering potheads, 
nals; protector strips; 
etc., ete. 

Mr. Cook, as stated, is the sole owner of the business, 
and is its general manager. He has associated with him 
a strong staff of technical and executive men who have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of the organi- 
zation. J. A. Cook, a brother of Frank B. Cook, is the 
factory manager, under whose personal supervision come 
all details of the manufacturing end of the enterprise. He 
is assisted by E. R. Frick, factory superintendent. H. R. 
Cook, son of the proprietor, is his father’s assistant in the 
general management. J. F. Tompkins is sales and advertis- 
ing manager, having under his jufisdiction all publicity and 
promotion work and the handling of the large staff of sales- 
men in the field. His assistants are J. M. Moore and F. A 
Rader. H. B. Davis is auditor and office manager and C. 
C. Newburn is assistant manager. 

The Cook organization is a splendid one, its business 
is constantly increasing and its future is bright. 


pro- 
cable 
junction 
building and~floor termi- 
line fuses; self welding wire joints; 





The Race is Not Always to the Expensive. 
For thousands and thousands of Americans who are au- 
tomobile hungry, but are shy on the price, one of the most 
interesting developments of the Indianapolis speedway race 





A Winner in the 


Indianapolis Races. 


en Decoration Day was the showing made by a Schacht 
car. 

Here was a car practically unknown in the racing field 
of big events, weighing only 400 pounds, which for consist- 
ent performance, for steady plugging, swiftness of pace 
was hardly outdone by any car.in the race, regardless of 
price, power, weight or any other consideration. That the 
Schacht finished fifth in this galaxy of the picked machines 
of the world, is enough to put it on the map once and for 
all among the most desirable cars built. It has strength- 


ened its place in the confidence and esteem of the motor 
public immeasurably by this performance. 
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Just one Schacht car started, and one Schacht finished, 
and one Schacht was in the race and in the eyes of the 
watchers every minute. The time for the 500 miles was 
6; 46; 28, an average of 73.8 miles per hour. And at the 
finish, the Schacht was “as good as new,” not a bolt or a 
nut loose. Nothing but tire trouble stopped the Schacht 
in its beautiful fly from hour to hour. 

This means a lot to the general public as well as to the 
motorists, because no car of such a low price has ever 
before won such a victory in such company. The natural 
inference is that “if the Schacht can do this, it is good 
enough for me.” That is what will occur to many who 
have thought they would wait for a car until they could 
pay the high price. Furthermore, it is a promise of even 
better things among the !ower-priced cars in the future 
The exceptional performance of the Schacht will spur all 
the lower-priced cars to greater effort. 

The Schacht “trouble wagons” have shown unusual ability 
in the telephone field, but was hardly expected to set such 
a pace in a field composed of far higher-priced cars. 

Congratulations to the Schacht Motor Car Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, and to “Farmer Bill” Endicott, who piloted the 
little crimson car to this triumph. 





Automatic Electric Retires Bonds. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has taken up and 
canceled $75,000 of its first mortgage bonds. The bonds 
bear 6 per cent. interest and are payable January 1, 1923. 
A sinking fund provides for the retirement of $25,000 bonds 
annually, beginning January 1, 1913. 





The Rome Wire Company’s Artistic Monthly Calendar. 

The Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., continues to sustain 
its reputation for issuing an attractive monthly calendar, 
as may be judged from the reproduction of the upper part 
of its July card. The monthly calendars of this firm are 
of post card size and contain photographic reproductions 
of exceedingly dainty and attractive women. 

Persons who are fortunate enough to be on the mailing 





The Rome Wire Company’s Dainty July Calendar. 


list for these pleasing calendars look forward to the com- 
ing of the monthly visitors. Incidentally, the cards serve 
to call attention to the company’s large stock of bare and 
tinned copper wire, magnet and annunciator wire, and 
rubber covered telephone wire. The company will gladly 
furnish quotations for prompt shipment of any of this wire. 
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Paragraphs. 

McRoy CrLtay Works, Chicago, well known to users of 
clay conduit, has sent out its July desk calendar blotters 
which bear the following soliloquy: “A lot of regular 
tellers contrive somehow to dodge the rum thing, but we 
always feel suspicious of the man of 40 who never has 
made a monkey of himself over a woman!” 

S. G. MEEK, who was recently appointed 
eral manager of the electrical department of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., has been associated with the company 
as special representative in the electrical department for 


assistant gen- 





S. G. Meek. 


a period of over fifteen years, and has the honor of 
being one of the company’s most successful salesmen. Mr. 
Mecek’s large acquaintance in the electric industry will, un- 
questionably be pleased to hear of his recent promotion. 
He will be glad to have his friends call on him at the 
new 12-story office building now occupied by the Johns- 
Manville Co., at Madison avenue and 41st street, New 
York, where he will have his headquarters. 

W. H. JouHNson, purchaser of the plant and assets of the 
Swedish American Telephone Co., informs TELEPHONY that 
$5,100, the price given in the June 29th issue, as paid for 
the patents, good-will, real estate, buildings, etc., was a 
mistake, as that sum was paid for an equity in the building 
alone. 

D. E. Forp is now in charge of the telephone department 
of the Wesco Supply Co., at St. Louis. Mr. Ford 
has been in the selling end of the telephone game for 
many years past, being associated with the Monarch Elec- 
trical Co., Kansas City,’ Mo., immediately before his con- 
nection with the Wesco Supply Co. 

“SOLDERING Kinks” is a folder just issued by the M. W. 
Dunton Co., Providence, R. I. It bears this notation, “Hang 
this up in your shop over the work bench. It has saved 
money for others—it will save money for you.” It con- 
tains nine suggestions for soldering and also carries an 
offer to pay $1 in cash for a suggestion regarding solder- 
ing, provided it is one which the Dunton company can 
publish and something which will help the other fellow. 
The folder calls attention to the various products of the 
company, especially the Nokorode soldering specialties. 

SmMITH & HEMENWAY Co., 150 Chambers street, New 
York, has just issued the final edition of the Green Book 
illustrating “Red Devil” tools and hardware specialties. 
This edition of the Green Book is a great improvement 
over the preliminary edition. A number of pages have 
been added to illustrate new tools and specialties. It is 
printed in three colors and presents a very neat appear- 
ance. The catalogue is so arranged that new pages may be 
readily added from time to time. Included in the descrip- 
tions, are tools for use both inside and outside telephone 
exchanges. Persons interested in tools and hardware spe- 
cialties may obtain a copy of this book upon application. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

THEODORE N. VAIL, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has had the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws conferred upon him by Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

E. M. PLATT, president of the Paragon Sellers Co., Chi- 
cago, is the father of a fine boy. From present indications, the 
lusty youngster bids fair to become a strong booster for the 
Paragon specialties. 

C. W. REES, of Minneapolis, has taken up his duties as 
manager of the Grand Forks, N. D., branch of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., succeeding H. M. Rounce, who 
recently disappeared. . Mr. Rees has had a number of years’ 
experience as a telephone man and is well equipped for the 
office. 

Obituary. 

W. A. ATHERN, engineer of equipment of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., who died recently, was directly respon- 
sible for many inventions in telegraphy. He invented the du- 
plex system for use, by means of the “composite,” in simultane- 
ous telephone and telegraph transmission. He also invented 
and developed the present standard telegraph repeaters. He 
was for a time employed in the engineering and plant depart- 
ments of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., at New 
York. 

New Companies. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Mutual Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Chalkville, has been organized by resi- 
dents of the upper part of Jefferson county. The capital 
stock is fixed at $2,000. The officers are: President, W. R. 
Rich, Birmingham, R. F. D.; vice-president, J. D. Carlisle, 
Birmingham, R. F. D.; secretary and treasurer, T. W. 
Franklin, Birmingham, R. F. D. 

HAMPTON, ARK.—The Hampton Telephone Co. has 
been formed here, with the following officers: President, 
H. C. Black; vice-president, W. R. Fea; secretary, C. C. 
Mason. The capital is fixed at $10,000. 

LYNN, IND.—The Lynn Local Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The company 
will operate in the towns of Lynn, Carlos, Modoc, Losant- 
ville, Parker, Farmland, Winchester, Union City, Spartan- 
burg and Concrete in Randolph county; Fountain City, 
Bethel, Whitewater, Richmond, Greenfork, Hagerstown, 
Williamsburg, Economy, Centerville, in Wayne county, 
Ind., and Hollansburg, Glen-Karn, Palestine and Greenville, 
in Darke county, Ohio. J. S. Blair, Daniel Hecker and 
W. R. Halliday are the directors, among others. 

WEST LEBANON, IND.—The Caldwalder Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated here. The capital stock is fixed 
at $100,000, $50,000 of which is common and $50,000 pre- 
ferred. The company proposes to operate in the counties 
of Benton, Fountain, Tippecanoe, Vermillion and Warren, 
Ind., and in the counties of Iroquois and Vermillion, Ill. 
The directors are Ira Caldwalder, J. H. Brenner, Ira Evans 
and others. 

NUCKOLS, KY.—The Farmers Mutual Co-operative 
Telephone Co. has-been incorporated by W. M. Humphrey, 
J. D. Vance and A. H. Lee. These are president, vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. The capital is fixed 
at $300. 

NEW YORK CITY (36 New street)—The Commerce 
Telegraph Co. has filed articles of incorporation, the cap- 
ital stock being $5,000. The directors are: Dennis W. 


O’Day, Mary O’Day, Katherine O’Day, James J. 
and Daniel J. Sullivan. 

HYDRO, OKLA.—The South Canadian: Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., capitalized at $500, has been incorporated by 
S. N. Hosey, E. S. Lipscomb and J. B. Norris, all of 
Hydro. 

SCAPPOOSE, ORE.—The Columbia County Telephone 
Assn., capitalized at $5,000, has-been organized here. The 
incorporators are H. West, G. B. Milloy, J. G. Watts and 
others. 

BRUNNERVILLE, PA.—The Elizabeth & Warwick 
Telephone Co. has been organized here by Harry Brubaker, 
of Lititz; Milton Scheaffer, of Brunersville, and 
The capital is $5,000, 

BIRMINGHAM, KY.—The Birmingham Telephone Co., 
capitalized at $350, has been organized by M. R. Cox, V. 
M. Cox and Carlene Smith, all of Birmingham. 

GRAMPIAN, PA.—The Grampian Hills Telephone Assn. 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capital stock, by James 
Miller, of Grampian, and others. 

KRATZERVILLE, PA.—The Dry Valley Telephone Co., 
capitalized at $5,000, has been incorporated by Percival 
Herman, Irwin Nerhood, Henry M. Derk and others. 

RIVES, TENN.—The Home Telephone Co. will shortly 
perfect its organization here. The leading men in the 
enterprise are E. L. Bowers, T. B. Clement, Mayor W. A. 
MecNail and others. 


Purcell 


others 


Construction. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is said to be planning the construction of several 
additional circuits between this city and Pomona. 

KEWANEE, ILL.—The Kewanee Home Telephone Co. 
will shortly install 7,000 feet of new cable and will add to 
its switchboard capacity. 

ST. PETER, MINN.—The Nicollet County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will shortly issue $25,000 in bonds to 
provide for the construction of a telephone system in this 
city. 

ELGIN, ORE.—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Eastern Oregon Co-Operative Telephone Assn. it was de- 
cided to proceed with the construction of\lines to La 
Grande and other southern Union county points. 

Financial. 

ELDORA, IOWA.—The Eldora Mutual Telephone Co. 
has declared a dividend of 36 per cent. This is the first 
dividend the company has ever declared and is calculated 
at 4 per cent. per annum for each of the nine years the 
company has been operating. 

BETHESDA, KY.—The Shearer Valley Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $360 to $720. 

LEITCHFIELD, KY.—The Yeaman Mutual Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital from $1,000 to $5,000. 

LINWOOD, NEB.—The Linwood Telephone Co. has 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. for the year. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville Home Telephone 
Co. has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. 

ORANGEVILLE, OHIO.—The Jefferson & Warren 
Telephone Co. has just paid its fortieth semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. 

BENTLEY, ORE.—The Bentley Telephone Co. has in- 

(Continued on page 48, Advertising Section.) 
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Manager Bittinger, of the telephone exchange, is build- 
ing a new line across the river south of town and already 
has applications for fifteen instruments. When it comes 
to telephone business you'll look a long time before you 
will find a town with as good service as is given here.— 
Clarks Item Central City (Neb.) Nonpareil. 

We have a “ring 5” on one of the telephone lines of the 
city, somewhat to the discomfort of the other subscribets 
on the line, who employs the company to call him up 
every morning at 5. It happens occasionally that “ring 5” 
goes out of town and forgets to give notice of his absence 
and then the faithful operator keeps the bell ringing for 
at least twenty rounds. Better buy an alarm clock.—La- 
conia (N. Dak.) Critic. 

The Fred Fenne telephone line will enter this village 
some time this week. This will be the fourth telephone 
company to come in.—Hartland Item Albert Lea (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

R. B. Harrison, manager of the West Side Independent 
Telephone Co., assisted by Roy Moeller, is looking over 
the entire system, making repairs where needed. The pa- 
trons will have good service, when “Bennie” gets through. 
—West Side (Ja.) Journal. 

The Douglas County Bell Telephone Co. moved into its 
new rooms in Sale street Monday night after the business 


of the day had subsided. The new boards and workings 





In the Rural Line Districts 








are very clear and distinct—Tuscola Item Champaign (IIl.) 
News. 

Hello! The new telephone line is through on the main 
line down Quality street and Fifth avenue. Some have 
telephones installed also.— Wildermuth Corners News Ne- 
cedah (Wis.) Republican. 

The different telephone companies are building a house 
for the switchboard on account of Lee Haraldson buying 
the Hughletc house where the switchboard is. They could 
not get a house for the switchboard, so they had to build. 
George Thorp is doing the carpenter work.—Hartford Item 
Louisiana (Mo.) News, 

The celephone has several telephones installed on the 
west road, and will soon have all the telephones in on 
the east road.—St. Leon Correspondence Idaho Falls (Ida.) 
Times. 

The telephone repair man from Nome was in town to 
repair some of the recent damages caused by the wind and 
lightning. He reports that at one point he found several 
rods of telephone wire which had been heated to such an 
extreme by lightning that the two wires had become weld- 
ed and were as one.—Lucca Item Enderlein (N. Dak.) In- 
dependent. 

The Farmer Telephone Co. stretched an extra wire from 
the Atlas central to the cross roads on the Miltonsburg 
3arnesville (O.) Enterprise. 


road.—Atlas News 
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McIntosh exchange. 





The telephone line built by W. J. Brice and son, of Island Grove, was completed this week and connected up with the 
Island Grove can now communicate with the rest of the world. Mr. Tom Cassels is the hello girl in 


the Island Grove central office—MclIntosh item in Ocala, Fla. Star. 
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